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THE FREE UNIVERSITY AND ITS 
QUARTERLY 


Undoubtedly a number of the desired readers of this quarterly 
which now is making its appearance will not at all be puzzled at its 
title: in some way or the other they are more or less acquainted with 
the Free University, some of them having possibly studied at this 
University and even taken the doctors degree there. But surely 
others will be inclined to ask: what this Free University is, and 
why it comes forward with a periodical of its own? Therefore it is 
necessary to furnish some information with respect to the Free Uni- 
versity and the purpose of this Quarterly, and that is what this intro- 
ductory article has in view. 

The Free University, founded the 20th October 1880 in Amsterdam, 
is ‘free’ in the sense that is it not established by the government of the 
State or by the Church, but originates from the voluntary cooperation 
of private persons. On April 26 of the year 1876 a law came into force 
in the Netherlands which proclaimed the emancipation of university 
education, which before that date had been the exclusive privilege of 
the State. The municipiality of the city of Amsterdam immediately 
seized this opportunity by promoting its “high school’, the Athenaeum 
illustre, to a university; and on the 5th December 1878 an association 
came into being which aimed at the establishment of a Free University 
on the basis of the Reformed principles. In this respect the Free 
University at the time was a unique phenomenon in the world, and 
has remained so until very recently. There are more “free” univer- 
sities in the world, in Europe and in particular in America, but 
as a “free’’ University which devoted itself fully to the Reformed 
principles as basic for all instruction and scholarly work, the Free 
University of Amsterdam was unequalled until in South Africa an 
act was passed this year by which the PUK, the Potchefstroom Uni- 
versity College for Christian Higher Education, acquired the right 
of being an independent university, released from the so called “‘con- 
science clause” which forbids to take into account the persuasion of 
candidates for university appointments. So the PUK will become a 
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real sister institution of the Free University, and the Free University 
esteems it a high privilege to bid this younger sister a most cordial - 
welcome, and to express the fervent hope for a close cooperation 
with her. 

As was mentioned before, the Free University made its entrance 
into the scientific world on October 20 of the year 1880. Dr A. 
Kuyper Sr, who can be called the “spiritual father” of the Free Uni- 
versity, was appointed rector magnificus for the first academic 
year, and inaugurated the University with a masterly address on the 
subject Souvereiniteit in eigen kring (individual sphere sovereignty), 
expounding the national significance, the scholarly design and 
the Reformed character of the Free University. The objective was 
really great: a university which acknowledges as basic for its scho- 
larly work in all faculties the Reformed principles. And there was 
large enthusiasm among the Reformed people of the Netherlands, 
and great financial sacrifices were made. On the day of the inaugu- 
ration a working-capital of one hundred thousand guilders was offered 
by a small number of supporters. But the beginnings were modest: three 
professors in the Faculty of Theology, one professor in the Faculty of 
Law, and likewise one professor in the Faculty of Literature and Arts; 
and the number of students who matriculated for the first year rose not 
higher than eight. It is not amazing that the first rector referred to 
a blushing embarrassment with respect to the name of University. 
Nevertheless the foundation of the Free University was a deed of 
faith; the founders felt themselves under the obligation of the task, 
they undertook this task in obedience to the Lord, and, ignorant of 
the future, they went out like Abraham, not knowing whither they 
went (Hebr. XI. 8). They were convinced however, that the cause 
they were serving could only be successful if they personally were 
willing to sacrifice themselves in the fulfilment of their task. And their 
faith has not been put to shame: now, as the Free University is nearing 
its 70th anniversary, it consists of six faculties, with 43 professors and 
18 lecturers, and the number of students amounts to more than 1300. 
The blessings of the Lord have been great. His name be praised. 

This does however not mean that there have been no difficulties 
or disappointments. On the contrary. Especially during the first 
decades the adversities were manifold. It proved to be ex- 
ceedingly hard to obtain the necessary instructors, and more than 
once the University lost auspicious teachers by premature death or 
other unfavourable circumstances. The task of the teachers was 
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enormous, especially in the Faculties of Law and of Literature and 
Arts, where during many years the entire burden rested on the shoul- 
ders of one single man! Students in these faculties were obliged to 
submit themselves to double examinations: according to the Dutch 
legislation nobody might be admitted to the bar or to public instruction 
unless he was in possession of a diploma awarded by the State Uni- 
versities or (this was the sole exception!) by the Municipal University 
of Amsterdam; and so the students of the Free University, after having 
passed their examination in their own alma mater, had to go up for 
examination in one of the three State Universities or in the Municipal 
University of Amsterdam. Notwithstanding all these difficulties how- 
ever the Free University was growing, slowly but surely. 

The year 1905 brought considerable progress. Dr A. Kuyper Sr, 
who became Prime Minister of the Crown in 1901, had succeeded in 
getting an act passed by which the so called “‘civil effect’ (the access 
of graduates to public functions) was conceded to private (free) uni- 
versities on fixed conditions. Of course a prime requisite was that the 
instruction given to the students should not fall below the level of 
the State Universities, and in order to assure this a governmental 
control had to be accepted. No objection could exist against such a 
control: the Free University had not the slightest reason to fear it, 
for its educational standard was fully sufficient to meet the requirement. 
A further condition was that the university to which the “civil effect’’ 
could be awarded should have at least three faculties, consisting each 
of at least three professors. At the time the Free University had 
three faculties, but the number of professors in the faculties of Law 
and of Literature and Arts was not adequate. The University author- 
ities however did not encounter insuperable difficulties in bringing 
the number of professors to the required quantity, and so on 4 Decem- 
ber 1905 the University obtained the legal right to grant doctoral 
degrees in Law, in Classic and Semitic Literature, and in Philosophy. 
Thus a considerable obstacle was removed. 

It may not be entirely out of place to insert here some remarks 
regarding the Theological faculty. From the very beginning this 
faculty had the least difficulties. Numerically it was the best equipped 
and the number of students considerably surpassed that of the other 
faculties. The graduates easily found a place as minister in the Re- 
formed Churches, and by contract these churches have the right of 
approval and control. On the other hand the faculty of Theology is 
entirely exempted from governmental control. 
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An important condition connected with the acquirement of “civil 
effect’’ was, that the university, which at the moment of the granting 
of this effect consisted of three faculties, had tot add a fourth faculty 
within the space of 25 years, and a fifth after another quarter of a 
century. So the Free University was due to institute a fourth faculty 
at the latest in 1930. Immediately endeavours were started to establish 
a faculty of Medicine, which had been a lively desire from the very 
beginning and a matter of discussion on more than one occasion. In 
1907 a chair was instituted for Psychiatry, Neurology and General 
Biology, and in close cooperation with the Association for Christian 
Care of Psychopathics a large and well-equipped clinic was opened. 
Some years later a second teacher of medicine made his entry, but 
this was only for a short time, and the institution of a regular faculty 
had to be postponed. Then a new scheme was concerted, which seemed 
more feasable, and all powers were activated in order to establish 
a faculty of Science. A considerable amount of money (f 300.000) 
was raised by the Dutch women to build a fine laboratory for physics 
and chemistry, and when the University celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding the Faculty of Science had appeared on 
the stage as the fourth faculty with a number of four (three ordinary 
and one extra-ordinary) professors. 

In the meantime the already existing faculties also had been 
enlarged. In particular the faculty of Arts and Literature found 
expansion with departments for Dutch Language and History and 
for Paedagogics. At the moment when the Netherlands were involved 
in the second world war the Free University numbered 25 professors, 
4 lecturers, and about 700 students. In the first years of the German 
occupation the University labour could proceed without serious diffi- 
culty; when the University of Leiden was closed by the occupiers, 
the Free University was even able to grant hospitality to a consid- 
erable number of Leiden students, and when in particular the Faculty 
of Law of the Municipal University of Amsterdam was seriously 
handicapped by the removal of various professors, again numerous 
students of this university sought and found shelter in the Free 
University. But the regular academic course was suddenly interrupted 
in April, 1943. The Germans had made an unforeseen raid on the 
classrooms and laboratories of the universities to seize young 
men for compulsory labour in Germany; but, as this proceeding did 
not prove to be particularly successful, because the vast majority of 
the students, distrusting the Germans, had not appeared in the univer- 
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sity buildings, the enemy caused a regulation to be promulgated by the 
Dutch department of public instruction allowing. all students to pursue 
freely their studies if they only were willing to undersign a declara- 
tion of loyalty to the German government. No student would be per- 
mitted to attend any classes or to take any examination unless he had 
put his hand to such a declaration. Most students flatly refused to do 
this, but the Free University declined even to accept such a declara- 
tion, and therefore closed its doors until the day of liberation. This 
however does not mean that the students were deprived of every 
possibility of continuing their studies. Clandestine lessons were given, 
generally in the private homes of professors, and many preliminary 
examinations were secretly passed. 

As soon as the Germans had to release their grip upon the Nether- 
lands the Free University resumed its labours and before long was 
again in full swing. Several new professors were appointed, and the 
number of students increased considerably. Then a project was rea~ 
lized, which had been under consideration already for some years: a 
fifth faculty was instituted, the Faculty of Economics and Sociology. 
The Free University was fortunate enough to secure the cooperation of 
one of the professors of the oldest faculty of Economics in the Nether- 
lands in the busy mercantile town of Rotterdam, and under his 
direction a vigorous and successful faculty was organized within a 
very short space of time. So the condition was fulfilled that the Uni- 
versity had to have five faculties before half a century had passed 
since the “civil effect” was awarded. 

Yet there remained a large gap: a regular Faculty of Medicine 
was still lacking. But thanks to the Lord, whose ways are always 
wonderful and unsearchable, an unexpected possibility showed up to 
attain what always had been the hope and wish of the Reformed 
people of the Netherlands. After the liberation the political situation 
had changed unfavourably for those who remained sincerely devoted 
to the Reformed faith. Two large parties, the Roman Catholic party, 
including about the third part of the population, and the newly formed 
Labour Party, only a little smaller, had entered into an alliance, and 
one of the points of the political program issued by this coalition 
was: State subsidy for private universities. The Roman Catholics, 
who after 1905 had followed the example of the Reformed believers 
and founded a “‘free’’ Roman Catholic University in Nijmegen, made 
this a point of importance for their cooperation with the Labour Party, 
and a law was passed awarding considerable governmental subsidy 
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to “free” universities and academies. So the deplorable state of affairs, 
which excluded the Reformed people from every influence on political 
activities, brought this same people the unforeseen chance of estab- 
lishing such a costly thing as a Faculty of Medicine by means of State 
subsidy. A curious case of a bad tree bearing good fruit! The Free 
University did not hesitate to seize this opportunity: only a couple of 
months ago three professors were appointed to chairs in the Faculty 
of Medicine, which now numbers four in all. Of course it is not pos- 
sible that these four professors can give a complete medical training. 
The idea is to start with an education for young men up to the degree 
of bachelor of medicine. Therefore the Faculty of Science also has 
been augmented with two professors and a lecturer for Biology. 
But a beginning has been made. It is to be hoped that this beginning 
is good — and “well begun is half done”. 

As can easily be understood, such expansion of the university brings 
the authorities face to face with intricate problems regarding the neces- 
sary room for all the educational and scholarly labours. When the Free 
University was started it had no building whatever of its own. The first 
lessons were given in rooms of the Scottish Missionary Church, but in 
1884 a private mansion was bought, which after having been repaired 
as far as was necessary, served as university building and student 
dormitory during many years. Gradually two or three adjacent buildings 
were acquired, and various internal transformations made the best of it, 
but at present the situation is untenable. To be sure, the Faculty of 
Science was immediately provided with a beautiful modern building, but 
this is absolutely too small now, and a large sum or money (f 300.000) 
has again been raised by the Reformed women to construct a new 
story on top of it. For the Faculty of Economics a couple of mansions 
were purchased elsewhere in the city, which have been tolerably 
arranged for the purpose. But the three original faculties and the 
continuously growing library are hard up for more room; and what 
about the new department of Biology and the Faculty of Medicine? 

Moreover the Free University at present, nearing its 70th anniver- 
sary, still lacks an auditorium. It needs no further explanation 
that a new complex of buildings is imperative, and it is one of the 
advantages of the latest revision of the law on higher education that 
governmental subsidy will largely diminish the burden which such a 
building-scheme must impose upon the supporters of the university. 

This bird's eye view of the development of the Free University is 
sufficient to justify the exclamation: “the Lord hath done great things 
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for us; whereof we are glad” (Ps. CXXVI. 3). The device of the 


university which appears in the legend of its seal “our help is in 
the name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth’’ (Ps. CXXIV. 8) 


has come true. 


Now this Free University presents to the world a Quarterly. To 
the world — therefore it is not written in the Dutch vernacular, 
but in the English language, which covers such a large part of our 
globe; though also other great modern languages and even Latin may 
be used. Here various questions can be raised. Why does the Free 
University address the world? and what has it to say to the world? 
And if the Free University has something to say to the world, why 
does it do this now, at the present moment, and why in this particu- 
lar form? 

First of all then, why does the Free University address the world? 
Scholarship is always international; scientific labour is never limited 
to the activity of one people, one nation; it is never confined to the 
frontiers of one single country. But the Free University is seeking 
international contacts especially because it is a Reformed, a Calvinistic 
University. And as is generally known, Calvinism from its very be- 
ginning has continually displayed a largely international tendency. 
John Calvin himself never was inclined to limit his labours to the 
narrow area of his local activity: he considered it a prominent part 
of his task to promote the propagation of the pure Gospel over the 
most widespread domain. He entertained an extensive correspondence 
with people from the most divergent parts of Europe and gave his 
advice to a conspicuous variety of persons and churches from different 
countries. Cranmer’s grand idea to convene a general Protestant 
church assembly, wherein the most pious and learned theologians of 
Germany, France and Switzerland should also participate, met with 
his complete approval. And what is of particular interest in connec- 
tion with the present enterprise of the Free University, when he sub- 
mitted his project to establish a university to the authorities of 
Geneva, he definitely required that it might be an institution where 
citizens and foreigners could pursue sound and complete studies ("ou 
les citoyens et les étrangers pussent faire des études solides et com- 
plétes”). Calvinism is a view of life which has derived its conception 
from Holy Writ, from the infallible and authoritative Word of God, 
embracing the entire world of human activity. Therefore the Free 
University which is based for all its scientific labours on this con- 
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ception, on the principles of the Calvinistic Reformation, finds itself 
in the necessity of making its voice heard all over the world. 

Furthermore, what has the Free University to say to the world? 
As has been stressed before, the Free University regards the Reformed 
principles, the eternal principles of the Holy Scripture, as basic for 
all its instruction and scholarly labours. Consequently, nobody can 
act as an instructor in this university unless he subscribes to a declara- 
tion that he agrees with this point of view. The Free University 
rejects peremptorily the conception of a so called “neutral” education 
and study; it is deeply convinced that all instruction must be founded 
on certain principles, and for its instruction it has chosen the principles 
of the Calvinistic Reformation, the principles of the Divine Word. 
It is likewise deeply convinced that all scientific research starts from 
and is governed by certain principles, and for all its scholarly labours 
it is attached to the Reformed principles. Therefore it bows humbly 
to the supreme authority of the Bible, and wishes to subject all its 
educational and scientific efforts to this Holy Book, which it regards 
as the absolutely decisive rule for faith and conduct and consequently 
also for all scholarly labours. Well then, in its Quarterly it desires 
to testify to this point of view, and to demonstrate to the world how 
true and thorough scholarly activity can proceed from the accepted 
basis; in its Quarterly it wants to prove to the world, that the Re- 
formed principles are really fertile for scientific study. Accordingly it 
will present leading articles on various subjects pertaining to different 
fields of study. The writers will endeavour to shape their contributions 
in such a way that they may be intelligible not merely to scholarly 
colleagues but also to all who are generally interested in scientific 
activity. And in these articles the outstanding purpose will be to eluci- 
date the significance of the University’s standing-point for the study 
of various branches. Next to these, reports will be published on 
publications and findings in certain fields of study during a particular 
period, especially with criticism as far as principles are concerned. 
As the Quarterly has in view to make the Free University known 
abroad, it goes without saying that it will contain communications on 
addresses delivered by professors and lectures with a summary of 
contents, on dissertations, likewise with a summary, on papers read 
in scientific conferences, and on books and articles published by the 
members of the university staff. And of course important books of 
other authors will be reviewed. 


Finally: why does the Free University come to the fore with its 
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publication at the present moment, and why has it resolved to do so 
by means of a quarterly? Surely the remark may be made that it is 
none too soon, as the University is about to celebrate its 70th birthday. 
It may be pointed out that several of the professors and other members 
of the staff have been engaged for many years in publishing articles 
in various American, British, French, German, Swiss and Scandina- 
vian periodicals, that some of them have been writing books in other 
languages than Dutch, or have been delivering lectures in other 
countries. But now the University has taken the initiative to act more 
deliberately. And this may be accounted for in view of the recent 
situation. Nowadays the necessity of international contact and coope- 
ration is being felt more than ever before, and the development of 
modern traffic has opened possibilities for international intercourse 
of which former generations had never dreamt. In particular after 
the second World War the people of Reformed and positive 
Christian belief have been aroused to a full sense of their responsibili- 
ties in this respect. And so the Free University, humbly confessing 
its shortcoming in earlier days, has seized the opportunity to make 
up for the arrears, and braces itself to sound the trumpet of Reformed 
scholarship all over the world. That it does so by issuing a quarterly 
is easy to understand. A quarterly is pre-eminently adapted to promul- 
gating ideas and results of activity. A quarterly offers the opportunity 
of regular contact and necessitates continuous activity. 

We conclude this introductory article in appealing to the sympathy 
and support of all, everywhere in the world, who stand firm in positive 
Christian belief, and in particular of those who are genuinely attached 
to the Reformed faith; and we close with an ardent prayer for the 


indispensable blessing of the Lord our God. 
G. CH. AALDERS. 


ON THE SCHOLARLY HABITUS 


For the exercising of every function and the performing of every 
task one must have at one’s disposal that situation which suits one’s 
work. For swimming one needs water; for walking, firm ground under 
the feet; to make peace one must be faced with discord. One must 
stand in a certain relation to the situation if one is to be able to 
perform particular operations. To engage in scholarly pursuits, for 
example, one must be so related to an undisturbed situation that one 
can devote oneself, without external disturbances or hindrances sprin- 
ging up from within, to one’s scholarly work. 

We can understand why, in the development of modern scholar- 
ship and in discussions of the peculiar structure of scholarly work, 
attention has been repeatedly drawn to the special factor of the 
situation for scholarship and to the relation which the scholar must 
have to this situation. 

In itself it is not remarkable that this occurred. For the relation we 
are in when we engage in scholarship and the situation we require 
for engaging in it have a nature and structure so entirely their own 
that much can be said about them. Thus arose a description of what 
is commonly called ,,the scholarly habitus’. By this term is understood 
the peculiar characteristics of scholarly activity. The man of scholar- 
ship is viewed as working intellectually, and in his work as inwardly 
confronting his material in such a way as to give rise to this thoroughly 
peculiar and typically mental activity which is called ,,scholarly acti- 
vity”’. 

The fixing of the nature of this scholarly habitus proceeded from 
the notion that ,,scholarly activity’ requires a different adjustment 
from any other activity of the mind. The description of the scholarly 
habitus, thus, laid the accent on the distinction that exists between 
scholarly and other activities. 

That is how it is to be explained that the question as to how far 
there is resemblance between scholarly activity and other mental acti- 
vities received little attention. The question whether there are not in 
man certain general internal structures which are constantly active 
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in scholarly work as well as in other operations of the mind was 
scarcely discussed. 

By studying what the specific nature of the scholarly habitus is 
one discovers, to be sure, various aspects of scholarly activity; but 
since an exclusively differential analysis of scholarly work was insti- 
tuted, too little view was had, in my judgment, for the unity of the 
human mind’s activity in all circumstances. It came to be too much: 
scholarly activity alongside the practical, or the attitude of mind neces- 
sary for scholarly work beside that required for religion or social acti- 
vity or the practice of living generally. 

In that way there arose the danger of separating scholarship from 
life. 

Thus university activity came to be work in a private civitas, where 
one lives alongside the other activities of life, indeed, where one, in 
the view of many, towers high above the common life and the profa- 
num vulgus. 

Of course it is possible to have a particular view of the order of 
values in life; it is also possible to try to determine the place of 
scholarship in that order. But then this must happen in another way 
than by first breaking the organic connection of life and thereupon 
decreeing unilaterally that one is engaged in an activity which practi- 
cally demands for itself the exclusive honor of being a mental aristo- 
cracy. 

The isolating method with which men set out to describe and fix 
the essence of the scholarly function in distinction from other opera- 
tions of the mind had yet another noteworthy consequence. 

As in other cases, so here, men looked upon scholarship as an iso- 
lated quantity and did so with the intention of determining its charac- 
ter in distinction from the character of other sorts of activity. Origi- 
nally this was a question of method, because isolation is unavoidable 
if one is engaged in making distinctions. But before long method turned 
into a kind of principle. Men were no longer interested in freeing 
scholarship from its isolation. It was argued that such was even im- 
possible because the method of scholarship undeniably requires a 
wholly peculiar adjustment, an inner habitus all its own. 


If one had approached the question as to the nature of scholarly 
activity from the very beginning in a different way, then the investi- 
gation would also probably have had a different result. 

Of course a particular function requires its own situation, and a 
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special relation of the performer to that situation. This means, of 
course, the existence of a special aspect, under which we have to see 
this specific function. The man who is engaged in scholarship requires 
a different situation than one who is celebrating with his friends, and 
he also experiences his personal relation to the situation differently 
from the merry-maker. 

We must not forget, however, that when we are engaged in deter- 
mining the peculiar structure of scholarly activity we cannot accomplish 
our task by means of the isolated scholarly activity itself. This deter- 
mination proceeds from a central point. 

When one is aware of being engaged in scholarly pursuits, this 
awareness extends over a broader area that one ascribes to one’s 
scholarly activity. In that case he is occupied with an analysis of the 
totality. He describes in this totality the specific characteristics of the 
mind‘s work when applied to scholarship, and in doing so he is en- 
gaged in the description of a part of this totality. 

In this description the point is that some functions and operations 
are considered as belonging indeed to the field of scholarly activity, 
while others are consciously excluded from it. 

The putting to action of this scholarly activity of the scholarly 
occupation is an exercise and task, not only for the scholarly occupa- 
tion itself, but for the complete personality. The whole personality is 
aware of being scholarly engaged and it is impossible for the persona~- 
lity to isolate itself from its own activity. 

Scholarly occupation is then just this, that the personality, the “I”, 
in full awareness lays the emphasis on a certain group of potential 
activities and equally consciously brushes others aside. Yet in this 
way in the personality, which is continually occupied with a conscious 
adjustment to scholarly work, there is preserved the unity of the total 
man with all his functional possibilities. 

That this unity is always present in the background of the con- 
sciousness is obvious. For when in one’s scholarly pursuits one comes 
to a conclusion which is foolishness for the practical man, there comes 
an intuitive pressure to reflexion. 

There is still another thing which we must not forget. 

The man who is working in the field of natural science, for example, 
is operating continually with concepts which in themselves are not 
only scientific; such concepts as warmth, speed, motion, etc. are per- 
manently anchored in the reality of everyday life. Without the pre- 
cedence of this reality, the scientific handling of such concepts is not 
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even possible. It follows from this that the isolation of scientific activity 
is never a total isolation in the strict sense. 

Paying attention to what is subject to distinction presupposes, in 
fact, does it not, that there is a common basis for the activity? I cannot 
compare objects and activities which have nothing in common. But 
for the same reason I cannot logically distinguish them from each 
other. The distinction between a ‘this’ and a ‘that’ is only possible 
when the ‘this’ and ‘that’ in one way or another have some connection, 
even though we at first experience that connection only as a connec- 
tion of our own mind. 

The fact that we are able to characterize scholarly activity in its 
distinction from other activities of the mind points to the fact that 
we are conscious of a unity between scholarship and all kinds of other 
mental operations. I can even go further: it points to the unity of 
scholarship with all human actions and functions. 

That we may not loose sight of this aspect of the unity either is 
quite understandable. For if we are genuinely looking for the essence 
of scholarship, then we shall have to have knowledge not only of 
what distinguishes it from other activities, but also of what connects 
it with them. 

Now it is not the intention of this article, to give a complete 
description of all that which constitutes the unity between scholarly 
activity and other human functions. Suffice it to point to some of the 
chief points. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to remind my readers of the fact that 
one can attempt to concentrate his activity in a particular direction, 
but he is never able to divide himself into seperate parts; and it is 
given to no man at a given moment of time nof to be himself, simply 
by virtue of a decision of the will to be at that moment other than 
he is. 

This holds for the human functions in general as well as for each 
individual’s special type. One cannot disengage oneself from the total- 
ity of his own activity. Even in one’s scholarly work one remains a man 
with one’s own interests. In fact, this interest forms an essential basis 
for his scholarly work. The scholar is moreover a man with sense of 
duty and a consciousness of norms. 

An investigator who, while working in a field where he is one of 
the few experts, encounters a difficulty which conflicts with the 
system he has built, will not, at least if he is a serious scholar, ignore 
this difficulty; he will not ‘hedge’. He will accept it just by reason 
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of the norm-consciousness he possesses, and because of his sense of 
duty. This latter embraces also the element of the love for science. But 
both this love as well as that norm-consciousness are anchored in his 
view of life. If the scholar in question should be a person who starts 
from the proposition that it does not matter how objectively true his 
conclusions are, if they but serve the system that he wants to defend 
— we think here e.g. of some of the so-called scientific conclusions 
of Nazi-scholarship, on the other, the fact that the man does as he 
does bears the closest connection with his view of the world and of 
life. His norm-consciousness plays a very special role in his scholarly 
activity. This norm-consciousness belongs to his pre-scientific habitus. 
Yet this same thing must now also be said of them who do work 
conscientiously and according to norms of truth and honesty. 


It is noteworthy to see to what consequences it leads when one 
thinks that one is capable of assuming a scholarly attitude apart from 
every pre-scientific habitus and one’s life as a whole. 

As an example permit me to insert here two citations, both of which 
have reference to the Free University (,,Université Libre’) of 
Brussels *). 

At this university the so-called “Libre Examen”, that is, unpre- 
judiced, free investigation, is the dogma of scholarship. The following 
description of that ‘Libre Examen” occurs in one of the ’’Cahiers’’: 

‘““Free research’ is an attitude of mind which in the search for 
truth rejects the principle of authority and accepts as valid only 
the results of speculation or experience, which are dictated by 
logical and objective reasoning’’. 

The members of the student body of the Free University of 
Brussels are required to subscribe to the following declaration: 

“I, the undersigned, declare upon my word of honor that I 
adhere to the principle of free investigation, i.e., the disinterested 
search for truth by the learned professions, and that this implies 
the rejection of the principle of authority in intellectual and moral 
questions, as also the denial of every revealed truth.” 

It is noteworthy to see to what a scientific impasse the scholar 
is brought by a faulty view of the possibility of an isolated scholarly 
functioning. A few remarks may serve to make the point clear. 

When it is said that ‘Free investigation is an attitude of mind 


1) See C. B. Bavinck, in the monthly ,,Bezinning’”’, 5th year, peg. 170 ff. 
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which in the search for truth etc.”’, there has already been presupposed 
that it is in general possible to “assume” some mental attitude or 
other. In the description in the “Cahier” one starts out from the 
supposition that it is possible to find the mental attitude which is 
required. But this possibility must first be demonstrated. Now the 
very fact that this possibility never can be demonstrated without first 
having a certain dogmatic starting-point and accepting certain facts 
as correct before they have been proved makes the desired proof, on 
the Brussels standpoint, impossible. 

Moreover it is remarkable that the principle of authority is rejected, 
while at the same time the authority of truth is very forcefully posited. 
Yet truth is a concept which in itself has an ethical character. The 
contrary of ‘truth’ is not ‘error’ but ‘lie’. When then one seeks the 
truth, he posits the value of that truth. The only sense to seeking 
truth lies in the fact that truth has value. But this value can never 
be ascribed to truth unless there is previous agreement as to what is 
understood by ‘truth’. 

When one says that only the results of speculation or experience, 
which are dictated by a logical and objective reasoning are accepted 
as ‘truth’, one is again cornered in his own argument. For a logical 
proof can never be set up without premisses. And the first premiss 
has to be found somewhere. 

The first premiss can be the result of speculation or experience. 
If of speculation, then there is in that speculation some premiss or 
other which comes from somewhere, and which then is clothed with 
authority. If the first premiss comes from experience, then it is surely 
very foolish to suppose that this experience is objective in itself, when 
we begin by ascribing a meaning to it. Yet, unlesss I confer a meaning 
upon my experience I can derive no premisses from it. 

A look at the question of objective reasoning shows that to be 
an equally difficult matter. 

What is objective reasoning? According to the context it is reaso- 
ning which begins without a principle of authority. 

But if I derive my objective reasoning from speculation, then I 
have granted a certain authority to the starting-point of my specu- 
lation, as has been shown. And if I base that objective reasoning on 
experience, then I am forced to proclaim the psychological monstrosity 
that it is possible that the subject ‘man’ in one way or another attains 
absolute objectivity with respect to his own experience. 

It is quite clear from what has been said to what foolish consequen- 
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ces the isolating of the so-called scholarly activity must lead. 

The same sort of thing is to be seen also in the declaration which 
is submitted to the students. 

There, and then on his word of honor, the student makes a decla- 
ration, while on the other hand he rejects every principle of authority 
in matters of ethics. It is for every man a contradictio in terminis to 
have a word of honor while not recognizing any authority in ethicis. 
For the word of honor presupposes a code of honor. And such 
a code is unthinkable without rules of an ethical or moral character. 

Further, it is clear that the denial of all revealed truth is a very 
heavily weighted scientific a priori, and a principle of authority more 
authoritarian than faith in revealed truth itself. For in the case of 
belief in revealed truth one begins by saying "I don’t know’, while 
in denying all revealed truth one begins by saying “I know”, and it 
is clear that this latter is more authoritarian and a more weighted 
principle of authority than faith in revealed truth. 

In reality, on this standpoint there has been exalted to the position 
of authority the intellectual activity of the thinking man, who is of 
the opinion that he is able to posit authority in himself alone. 

That he nevertheless accepts norms external to himself must be 
at once clear. One who refuses to accept norms cannot speak of 
“truth”, nor of ,,honor’, nor even of “a principle’; it is not even 
thinkable that one can use such words as these without norms by 
which he puts these things to the proof. 

This need not to surprise us. For the norm-consciousness is firmly 
anchored even in our scholarly activity and also in our appreciation 
of scholarship. 

Neither can a man in his scholarly work disengage himself from 
his own specific type. The typically intuitive man studies and writes 
in a different way than the genuinely intellectual analyst. The work 
of both can be perfectly acceptable scholarship, but in each case 
there comes to light the living man behind the work. 

In his whole manner of working a man reveals himself in his indivi- 
dual structure. There is the type which thinks analytically. There 
is also a type which thinks synthetically. It is impossible for these men 
to belie their peculiar manner of thinking in their scholarly pursuits. 

At every turn it becomes clear to us that we are not capable of 
isolating our scientific activity from the total personality. 

The mere fact that one man is a mathematician, another a philoligist, 
a third an historian, and a fourth a linguist has something to do with 
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his disposition, his type of personality. Moreover, that the nature of 
the several disciplines is so very different is sufficient to show that 
the differences noticeable in life also come to expression in the learned 
fields. Nor is this anything strange, for is it not so that each discipline 
is directed to some particular aspect of life? 

History differs from mathematics. This difference is determined 
in part by the difference of the subject. 

And the positing of the same habitus in the case of the several 
objects of scholarship takes too little account of the fact that the 
distinct objects actually demand a distinct habitus. 

How, with speculation and experience alone, as is required at the 
Free University of Brussels, one would make a study of intellectual 
life in the Middle Ages with good hope of finding out the truth 
and doing justice to that phenomenon will certainly be a puzzle to 
every historian. For how, indeed, will one enter into the faith of the 
Middle Ages if one rejects every principle of authority? ‘Finding 
the truth” is, when looked at historically, first of all an understanding 
of the other person. But that means also “the ability to enter into” 
the world of the other person. 

A conception of scholarschip like that of the Free University of 
Brussels must end in doing injustice to historical fact and thus in 
imperilling one’s own culture. 

That this danger is nevertheless frequently avoided is due simply 
to the fact that in practice one naturally never can or intends to main- 
tain the demands in one’s scholarly work which one sets a priori. 


We need not be surprised at this. 

For there is a second point that must not escape our attention. 

No one comes to his scholarly work neutral. Neutrality is always: 
neither the one nor the other. Genuine neutrality is just this: that one 
gives equal chances and ascribes equal value to every imaginable prin- 
ciple, starting-point and possibility of approach. But in this way the 
position of neutrality comes itself to be another principle. 

There are many principles which exclude the position of neutrality. 
Against them it has to defend itself. That means that it becomes 
itself a principle. But then the theory of neutrality, that all principles 
are of equal value is, of course, at once destroyed. For the position 
of neutrality defends the proposition that all principles are of equal 
value except its own principle, which exceeds in value and dominates 
all other principles. 
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They mean by that, moreover, that only their own standpoint is 
correct and that all other standpoints are essentially incorrect because 
they cannot recognize the position of neutrality. Thus neutrality is 
made a principle with exactly the same distinguishing features as all 
other principles. Here again neutrality is destroyed. Consequently, 
every scholar, in beginning his work, comes to his discipline and to 
the facts with a particular pre-scientific attitude and view of life. He 
comes to his work just as he is. 

It is one of the most common errors of our time to think that the 
ultimate question in life is what one does, how one acts. For scholar- 
ship then it is thus formulated: ,,The most important question is 
whether, seen from the point of view of pure scholarship, one is 
occupied in the correct manner.” 

This last point is bound up with the fact that the accent is continu- 
ally being laid on that aspect, by which scholarly activity is distin- 
guished from other factors. But neither in life nor in scholarship is 
the profoundest question what one does, but rather what one 
is. By one’s being typically so and so, by one’s nature one’s acts 
are determined, not the other way around: the acts — that much 
should be clear — are the outcome of the nature. Therefore I cannot 
say of someone that he is a man working in a scholarly field because 
he publishes scholarly material, but he publishes it because he is it. 

Whenever then a man directs himself to scholarship or begins 
some scholarly work or publication, he is occupied with that task 
as a man. What will come of his work is controlled by his being. 

Thus the question of the unity between scholarship and the other 
expressions of life is reduced to the question of the unity of the 
subject of all acts and activity, the man himself. This man cannot 
divide himself into various provinces. He can at most accent a parti- 
cular side of his being, but even in his scholarly work he continues 
to love, he continues to believe, he continues to hope. If it were other- 
wise, he would have to tear his inner man to pieces. And such is, 
in the case of the normal man, even psychologically completely im- 
possible. 

On the other hand the basis for the unity between scholarship and 
all other vital expressions lies not only in the subject of the activity, 
the person, but also in the unity of the totality of the cosmos, of the 
object. ‘ 

I cannot isolate the plant I am studying from the soil in which it 
grows; I cannot isolate that soil from geological history. Neither can 
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I isolate the soil from the climate nor the climate from the topograhica! 
situation. Nor am I able to isolate the growth of the plant from all 
sorts of chemical and biological processes. Nor can I isolate the bio- 
logical processes from the problems of life which there are. 

I could go on. Finally I would come to the position that the meaning 
of all that happens lies in the meaning of the cosmic totality and of 
the unity of all that is happening in the whole cosmos. 

I shall not go further into this objective unity of life. However, it 
ought to be clear that from the objective point of view there is con- 
nection between all the operations and events in all that exists in 
and around us. 

But when we accept the idea that we can approach scholarship only 
with the totality of our being, we come, as it were, automatically to 
the conclusion that we cannot actively make a beginning at scholar- 
ship without a particular view of life. This view of life we call a 
life-and-world-view influences all our doings, our manner of knowing, 
our tackling of the problems, what we are able to do. But this means 
then that really neutral scholarship does not exist. For we saw that 
the principle of neutrality is itself a kind of principial view of life. 

It is a human right to maintain a world-and-life-view. I mean this 
not as a kind of exceptional right, as one has the right to clothe 
himself differently from the prevailing mode. I mean that a man has 
the right to a world-and-life-view because he cannot live without it. 
It is in fact his freedom. Never is the freedom of men more funda- 
mentally assailed than when the right is not allowed to them, by 
virtue of their own responsibility and their deepest and most intimate 
personal conviction, to hold a particular life-and-world-view. 

The nature of freedom is this in the first instance, that a man is 
free to have a life-and-world-view. Remove that right and two possi- 
bilities are left: I can try to force upon a person another world-view 
than his own, or I can try to have him live without such a view. 

In the latter case I force him to do something that is in conflict 
with his very nature. In the former I compel him to live in a permanent 
condition of lying and insincerity. 

Imagine for a moment that I force him not to have any life-and- 
world-view. (Such is not possible, for in that situation being without 
principle is elevated to a new principle.) Then I shall have assailed 
the nature of man. For just because man is endowed with reason 
and understanding, because he is given to function as a prophet and 
to enter understandingly into things, he needs a startingpoint, a point 
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of view, from which to approach life in his thought, his feeling and 
his action. 

It is my conviction that this is directly related to the fact that 
man is religious. That is to say that he is directed to service, worship 
and obedience. 

Man cannot be satisfied without a resting-point behind all that 
he knows in the cosmos. 

The basis for this fact lies, in my view, in this, that man is the 
image-bearer of God. He is of God's race and created not only by 
God but also towards God. 

That it is impossible to begin any scholarly activity without vision, 
without a starting-point, without a pre-scientific viewpoint is a perma- 
nent indication and a continual proof of this nature of man. 


Thus we come to the conclusion that all scholarship is rooted in a 
particular life-and-world-view. 

The life-and-world-view from which the Free University of Am- 
sterdam — and also this article — starts, is that of faith in the 
Word of God. The Christian faith has formally just as much right 
to be a pre-scientific starting-point for scholarly activity as any other 
form of faith. Indeed, we must not forget, that every pre-scientific 
starting-point, whether it be called determinism, rationalism, empiricism, 
nativism, positivism, idealism, existentialism or anything else, is in 
fact a matter of faith. 

Every discipline starts therefore as a matter of fact from some pre- 
scientific position accepted on faith. 

Of course the man of scholarship is free to determine his own 
standpoint. The influence of this position of the scholar will be felt 
as soon as he enters upon an explanation of the facts he establishes. 

His standpoint can even influence the choice he makes of the sub- 
jects he can treat, but it will materially wield an influence when he 
comes to see the relation the established facts have to each other, 
where he begins to give his explanation of the phenomena and to build 
up a system. 

I want emphatically to point out that in such cases the same thing, 
formally, takes place with every scholar. That is to say, the positivist 
explains things from his positivistic viewpoint just as the Calvinist 
does from his Calvinistic position and the existentialist from his exis- 
tentialism. Thus formally I would vindicate for Calvinistic scholar- 
ship the same right that I am prepared to grant to other schools of 
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thought in the field of scholarship. But I am convinced that materially 
the only correct pre-scientific starting-point of faith is that one which 
God's revelation presents to us. 

I say this with emphasis because everywhere there are still people 
who think that one attunes oneself to the atmosphere of scholarship 
when one takes as starting-point, for example, existentialism, a positi- 
vism of one kind or another, or an idealistic or pragmatistic position, 
but that one bars oneself from the world of scholarship ~— the expres- 
sion is a very recent statement by a certain scholar — if one chooses 
as the point of departure for one’s scholarly work what God tells 
us in His Word. 

I want openly to state here that it is a lack of scholarly insight 
to give expression to such a judgment. As long as modern scholarship 
has not enough self-knowledge to understand that the positions of 
idealism, pragmatism, positivism and existentialism are just as much, 
just as strongly, and just as thoroughly a question of an a priori faith 
as the position of him who begins his thinking with the revelation 
of God, it suffers from a slightly infantile overestimation of itself 
that arises from a lack of self-knowledge and too little sense for 
reality. 

Now let it be understood that I certainly do not mean to deny 
others the right to build upon a system in their own way. Humanly 
speaking, they have the right to their a priori. | deny to them merely 
the right to argue that my a priori is not scientific, or is less so than 
theirs. I merely ask of such people more insight into their own inner 
being, into their own scientific method. 

At the end of the last century rationalistic positivism had got so 
far that in great self-sufficiency it crowned itself as alone having 
scientific character. Then other movements thrust themselves forward, 
and in the rise of a new idealism, revealing itself on the one hand 
in Lebensphilosophie and on the other in the somewhat bizarre realism 
of the depth-psychology, positivism died an inglorious death. With 
blaring fanfares and ironic funeral orations its death was published 
abroad. 

However idealism did not take warning from the fate of positivism. 
With no less haughtiness than the latter for years it demanded for 
itself the honor of being known as the only scientitic viewpoint. 

In the first half of the twentieth century there came to a head a 
development, whereby all sorts of off-shoots of the old positivism 
and all forms of idealism, however much they differed among them- 
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selves, found each other in the one watch-word, that the Christian 
life-and-world-view is over and done with as a basis for the practice 
of scholarship. 

Overwhelmed by this concentrated frontal attack movements have 
sprung up among Christians which have attempted to find some kind 
of synthesis between humanism, idealism or positivism on the one hand 
and Christianity on the other. Sometimes this resulted in a veiled 
capitulation, sometimes in a scientifically unwarranted dualism. Some- 
times also it resulted in a Christian terminology but a form of thought 
in principle idealistic. Now and then we also find examples of thought 
in principle Christian but using terms borrowed from the side of the 
opponent. 

The view here defended means to offer a consistent defence of the 
standpoint of those whose thinking proceeds from the divine revelation. 
We have fully to respect the facts that are found. We must even 
initiate investigation in order to collect as much factual material as 
possible. Definitely established facts are unassailable and in a certain 
sense holy. Whoever distorts them or brushes them aside is guilty 
of sin, for they are realities in the totality of God’s work. But the 
moment we begin to connect those facts, to try to understand the 
reality of things, to explain the facts individually and in their mutual 
relation, we come to this work with our world-view. And then it 
makes no difference whether we are idealists or Christians, positivists 
or existentialists, we come as men with a conviction about life to the 
totality of our knowledge and with that conviction we build up a 
system. In every case that conviction about life has grown out of 
‘faith’. 

Just because it is a conviction about life the more the personality 
is drawn into it the richer and more genuine it becomes. Rationalistic 
positivism, which prided itself on the fact that it was based exclusively 
on rational insight, died, accordingly, because it wanted to be only 
rational. The human heart was not involved. It was destroyed by 
the very thing in which it gloried: the rationality. 

Existentialism has more the character of a confession. For that 
reason it is warmer and more agitated. It accepts at least for a part 
of life the riddle and mystery. But just in the accepting of mystery, 
by which it appears to find its strength, its waekness lies. For it either 
refers the mystery to the domain of the Eternal Riddle or tries to 
solve the mystery by means of a rational solution. Consequently it is 
to be expected that existentialism will be destroyed by slipping off 
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into a sort of “mysticism of the mysterious’, that is, because it in 
reality is not equal to the mystery, — or that it will die because it 
tries to express the mystery in the concrete relations and activities of 
daily life. Existentialism as a matter of fact makes the problem of 
death a ,,diesseitiges’’ problem, to be brought to expression in the 
relations of life; it wants to transform the night into the problems of 
the day. The end will be either that the day is made night or the night 
is imagined to have been dissolved in the supposed viewing of the 
splendors of the day. Meanwhile the night itself remains dark. 


The Christian life-view faces the questions of life in a different 
way. It sees the problems, recognizes them, has a deep respect for 
them. It has respect for any and all efforts which are made to solve 
these problems. But it has itself received, not found, not won by con- 
guest, but “obtained” as grace the solution of many of the questions 
by reason of the fact that it sees the truth not only as a problem in 
time, but also as the revelation from Eternity. It sees Eternity behind 
time and out of this Eternity God has spoken and allows His light 
to shine, even over the mysteries and riddles of life. That is why 
Christian scholarship always thinks also in the sphere of the supra- 
temporal. The existence of man is not bounded by the limit of time 
in space; it is rather an existence in God and from God. Thereby 
the purpose of life and the explanation of the facts which we see 
as reality is elevated above the sphere of the finite. 

To be sure our thought remains bound by time; it remains the 
thinking of a finite man; it continues to be the musing of a limited 
human being. And yet this limited man, in space and time, can repeat 
what He Who is the Eternal and Infinite, the Unlimited, has revealed 
to him about all the temporal reality of His creation, which He com- 
prehends. In that connection the revelation of the Eternal receives, 
it is true, a temporal and limited form; but that does not alter the 
fact that the revelation which the Eternal has given is directed just 
to the temporal understanding of that limited man who is His creature 
and whom He made after His image. God employed in His revelation 
no haevenly language, but an earthly, human one. He gives no reve- 
lation simply because He would like to express Himself, but in order 
that we might know Him. This knowledge is not therefore directed 
to the rational logicistic activity of the human mind; it is directed to 
the complete man. “To know’ becomes thus in the Scripture “a 
knowing with the heart, born out of loving with the understanding”; 
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“believing” is accordingly no inferior activity, or one removed from 
scientific certainty. No, believing is an activity of the total man, 
in which the rational function also is included. Believing is never 
doing something that is contrary to reason. Faith does not “rise above 
the reason”, it lifts the reason up to a higher plan and kindles in 
thought the new light by which ways are seen which, for man as 
he is in himself, lie in darkness. 

The Christian faith opens perspectives. Not because the Christian, 
when thinking, possesses more thought-power than another, but be- 
cause God lights His lamp over the ways which lead into the obscure 
darkness. For that reason the knowledge of a Christian is not thinkable 
and cannot be attained apart from the operation of the Holy Spirit 
of God. As soon as the Christian concentrates on himself, on the 
beauty and riches of his own potencies, the lamps go out. The Chris- 
tian scholar is open to the language of the Holy Spirit. His eyes 
have been opened to see the ways which God has opened and which 
He illumines. Therefore a Christian cultivation of scholarship is a 
very specific habitus, we might say, an attitude of life. Here too the 
Christian as cultivator of scholarship is no exception. 

The cultivation of the field of learning always requires a special 
habitus. This habitus is pure only when it is free from that haughty 
feeling of “I know it’, “I see it’, and where the scholar completely 
looses himself in the object he is describing, drawing or discerning. 
But this holds for the Christian to a special degree. As soon as 
there is anything of haughtiness in his thinking, of glorification of 
his own reason, he does violence to God’s work, and the lamps 
lighted by God's Spirit go out. 

Therefore the Christian cultivation of scholarship is never a ratio- 
nalizing and intellectualizing of life. 

Life can never be put into a scheme along straight lines. The 
straight lines of our human thought are always different from those 
God draws through life. 

It is haughtiness to think that we can grasp reality in our purely 
human thought. What we grasp in this proud is only work of human 
manufacture, in which we make an intellectualistic symbol of what 
God wrought in this reality of His creation. 

The Christian practice of scholarship always remains: a being 
humble and still, a listening. Therefore the Christian scholar is always 
ready to see the other also, the other aspect. 
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But someone may say, How do we in this way ever arrive at 
scientific certainty? Let me begin by saying that with our attitude of 
life we have one enormous certainty which is more and richer than 
any certainty which scholarship can bestow. That is the assurance 
of faith, the assurance by which we know that God goes before 
us with His lamp, God's Word. For scholarship too and for its 
cultivation always and everywhere the truth is valid: “A lamp unto 
my feet and a light unto my path”. (Ps. 119 : 105). 

Quite apart from that there is not a single form of humanistic 
or other scholarship which has the right to make any reproach against 
the Christian scholar. If anywhere, then certainly in the domain of 
this form of scholarship the saying holds, “after a while a wiser 
will come to rationalize it away”’. 

Moreover, we shall not need to come to scepticism. In the first place, 
because at the foundation of our scholarly activity there lies a certain- 
ty which is unshakable. In the second place, because the scholar, even 
though he is open to the questions which come from many sides, even 
though his ears are ready to listen to the objections which are offered, 
and even though he is extremely careful in pronouncing a definitive 
judgment, knows that God in His grace has left to us the gift of 
observation. The having of much experience is grace. And God's 
creation lends itself to experiment. In addition, we can attempt to find 
certainty with respect to the facts by a cooperation of scholarly in- 
vestigation along the entire front, a cooperation which God has left 
to us in His common grace. 

As the building of knowledge is built up, there comes automatically 
the ‘knowing’, the ‘seeing’, the ‘seeing’ of the totality. And that seeing 
of the totalitiy, whether viewed as totality of a part or as totality of 
the whole of life, is scholarship’s conquest. 

When, however, a man directs himself in believing scholarly activity 
to his conquests, scholarly work even then remains in many respects 
a seeking, a groping. Just at that point the scholar must be on his 
guard against pride; right there he must be conscious that in the 
results even of a scholarship practiced in the light of Scripture there 
lies a steady development, an orderly evolution. 

What progress means in the development of God’s plan over the 
world is difficult to say in precise terms. But one thing we know, 
that it is the task of every succeeding generation to build farther on 
what previous generations have built. Yet we know just as well that 
it can prove necessary for the following generation to break off parts 
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of the building of their fathers in order to preserve or better bring 
out the totality of the building itself, its unity, style, suitability and 
meaning. 


Yet we stand here — I must say it with sadness directly before 
two problems, of which the scholar too has to take serious 
account. 

The first problem is created by the pride of man. It is extremely 
difficult for a man consciously to give over to demolition what he has | 
built up. Of course this does not mean that one is obliged to say 
at the moment he delivers his product, ‘Now, break it up again’. 
But it does mean that he must be prepared to say that his work is 
only an attempt to build farther, to give what light can be given for 
today, and to provide an occasion for a following generation to go 
on from there, and also that he is prepared to exchange his insight 
for a better that may shortly make its appearance. Of course this 
does not mean that he is going to relate this relativity of his indi- 
vidual opinion to his principial basis. Accordingly, I do not intend 
to conceal the fact that it is my very profound conviction. But I am 
indeed convinced that the relativity of our human insight brings with 
it this consequence, that where on this unshakable foundation an 
insight has been given on a technical solution of an essentially factual 
problem there always has to be room for a better conception, one 
which has reached a further stage of development. 

The second problem is still more drastic. When I spoke just now 
of progress, and that in scholarship, I touched on a thought which 
also comes to the fore in Scripture. We come here to stand before 
the question whether we are pessimistic or optimistic about the future 
of scholarship or more correctly about the future of the world. For 
one can attempt to grasp the point here being discussed with the 
concepts ‘pessimism’ and ‘optimism’. This I consider however as 
essentially incorrect. In the last analysis it is not a question of pessi- 
mism of optimism. There is only the view of the realism of Holy 
Scripture. And that view is this, that there is in the development 
of the world and of life one central point, the development of the 
Kingdom of Christ. Men are developing towards the end, but this 
really means that the Kingdom of Christ is developing towards the 
consummation of all things. It is also true in the realm of scholar- 
ship that God is patient, that with Him “one day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day”; yet “the Lord is not slack 
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concerning His promise, as some men count slackness’’. (II Peter 
i ae aes) 

The Kingdom of God in the world and with it the history of the 
world is always to be compared with the history which Christ 
sketched concerning the “tares in the field’. (Matt. 13 : 24~30). 
The weeds grow ripe along with the grain. That means in fact a 
growing of the antithesis. It is necessary that the Christian practice 
of scholarship be thoroughly conscious of this. Both the weeds and 
the grain are forming seed against the day of ripening. But that 
means that progress in scholarship brings with it a gradual perfecting 
of the Christian outlook on life, just as it brings the ripening of 
the many essentially humanistic conceptions. 

For that reason the practice of scholarship on the basis of faith 
in Holy Scripture is always a participating in the wrestling of the 
spirits. It does not matter if men from the side of unbelief deny the 
existence of the wrestling; it does not matter either if Christians mini- 
mize it, nor if open enemies of the Christian view of life try to 
hold in contempt the practice of scholarschip on the basis of Holy 
Scripture, nor even if they try to bar its right to the name of scholar- 
ship. This last is at most a haughty attempt to proclaim a monopoly 
of scholarship. The fact is that up to the last day the wrestling in 
the field of scholarschip will go on. 

Here the Church of Christ comes naturally to the fore. By that 
Church I mean not any particular church organization, but the com- 
munion of all who have found their life in the Christ of God. They 
have a calling, together and severally, also in the practice of Christian 
scholarship. For scholarship also has its task in the preparation for 
the return of Christ. The progress of Christian scholarship is fruit 
of the deed which makes concrete the cry, “Come, Lord Jesus, yea, 
come quickly”. 


J. WATERINK. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE CONTEMPORARY 
PROBLEM OF THE STATE 


One of the few gains won from our experience with German natio- 
nal socialism was that in Christian circles as well as elsewhere a new 
interest began to be shown in the state. After the first World War 
increasing attention was paid to the right of taking up arms, but the 
state itself was entrusted to the professors. Almost everybody could 
get heated up about the permissibility of war; the nature and purpose 
of the state left most people cold. And why not? Germany at first 
had made a good recovery. France and England had overcome their 
financial and social difficulties. America was experiencing a period 
of great prosperity. It took the depression of 1929, which quickly hit 
bottom and held on for so long, to show the appalling dislocation of 
the entire world. The German people, in their social distress, grasped 
out at Hitlerism for their salvation revealing, in doing so, both their 
spiritual madness and their impotence. In this way one of the oldest 
bearers of western culture fell into the clutches of a state-leviathan 
which heaped one atrocity upon another and caused more misery 
than Europe had ever experienced. At the same time the problem of 
the state acquired an enormous importance. Were citizens obliged to 
allow to come over them, without their having any choice in the 
matter, what those in power had evidently decided should be thus 
and not so? Had they only blindly to obey, since, though it might 
be lamentable, a command was a command, and the responsibility for 
it rested with someone else? Or was the whole doctrine of the state 
in need of a radical revision, in order that the formerly disregarded 
demoniacal character of its brute force might be fully recognized, while 
at the same time the untruthfulness of the supposed “neutrality of the 
state’’ could be exposed? The state never remained a neutral third 
party, — this had now become apparent. It always took sides, and 
they who had abandoned it to itself as unimportant in the spiritual 
struggle discovered now what a mistake they had made. 

After the victory of the United Nations in 1945 the interest in the 
state, perhaps contrary to the expectation of some, did not diminish. 
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Let us pause for a moment to consider the reason for this. In the 
first place, after the war men wanted to win the peace too, and this 
impelled to continuation of the state-interference, which had expanded 
to such a degree in the years 1940—45. Next, though Hitler was 
finally defeated, Stalin sat in the Kremlin more powerful than ever, 
absolute monarch of a triumphing nation of two hundred million souls. 
Where national socialism had stopped half way in the contemplated 
social reforms, communism had realized a new social-economic order. 
In Russia the heads of state were also the sole dispensers of bread. 
This fact in itself compelled men to take renewed account of the state 
as the Bolshevisks had built it up and brought it to prestige in practi- 
cally a quarter of a century, in spite of the fact that they wanted 
in theory to make it superfluous and to abolish it. Added to that is 
the further circumstance that the national socialists had broken with 
Christianity, it is true, but not with religion, while the communists 
had broken with every form of religion. Even the pupil of Toynbee, 
who considers communism too poor in content to conquer the world, 
will, in the succession of the divers imperialistic movements in and 
beyond Europe — Prussianism, the Hitler-delusion, the communists’ 
dream of power — be reminded of a free application of Joel’s word: 
“That which the palmerworm hath left hath the locust eaten; that 
which the locust hath left hath the cankerworm eaten; that which the 
cankerworm hath left hath the caterpiller eaten’’+). Even if one does 
not believe in a future conflict of races or religions, to be unleashed 
by the rulers of some world-empire — and who knows whether an 
awakened Asia may not reach for power or Islam spring up to new 
effort? — the outlook is still sufficiently veiled to oblige each of us 
to reflect on the state. 

We do not for that matter have to speak at length about a future 
war of races or religions. The extermination of millions of Jews is 
fresh in our memories. And even now communism is at least in theory 
as hostile to religion as before. The Bolshevik state can be said to 
tolerate the church rather than to grant it any position of importance. 
For its adherents communist doctrine takes on the significance of a 
gospel which, much as it remains within the limitations of earthly 
relations, gives sanction to self-denial and surrender to the ideal and 
makes one bold to cause horrible misery. 

It is understandable that Christianity and communism were named 


1) Joel 1 : 4. 
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in the same breath, that particularly those Christians who had develo- 
ped but moderate political strength until they were startled out of 
their lethargy by the leaders of national socialism do not wish to fall 
back now into their old error, but exert themselves not a little in order 
to arrive at a correct view of the state. Especially Protestants were here 
to blame. But while they formerly bewailed the lack of a solidly 
worked-out doctrine of state and society, they are now increasingly 
exerting themselves to present independent solutions of the problems 
which present themselves in this connection. 

Of course we may not draw the lines too sharply in these matters. 
Among Roman Catholics there were many who were poorly informed 
on political questions and who did not agree with the social pioneers. 
Some Protestants never neglected the state: the social gospel, whatever 
one’s judgment about it may be, was developed in Protestant circles. 
That does not alter the fact that many descendants of the Reformation 
left political science to the specialists and just as little troubled them- 
selves with the framing of a warranted Christian social order. Before 
the second world war the ecumenical movement did meritorious work 
by repeatedly asking us to give heed to the matter of the state”). 
The dialectical theologians too devoted increasing study to it, and 
presented us with surprising views*). With some pride — a vanity 
which, it is hoped, will be forgiven — we may point to the way in 
which the Dutch Calvinists, in particular, have devoted themselves 
rather continuously to political investigations *). Even after 1945 the 
study of politics, which had continued even during the heat of the 
struggle, did not cease to go on, and although it understandably re- 
ceived, in connection with communism, a strongly social-economic 


2) Die Kirche und das Staatsproblem in der Gegenwart. Zweite Auflage. 
Forschungsabteilung des Oekumenischen Rates fiir praktisches Christentum. 
Genf 1935; Totaler Staat und christliche Freiheit. Forschungsabteilung des 
Oekumenischen Rates fiir praktisches Christentum, Genf 1937; Kirche und 
Mensch. Rusisch orthodoxe Studién. Kirche und Welt, Zweiter Band. For- 
schungsabteilung des Oekumenischen Rates fiir praktisches Christentum. 
Genf. 1937. See also the: Reports of the World Conference of Churches, 
Oxford 19387. 

3) Not to mention F. Gogarten we may remind the reader of Emil Brunner: 
Das Gebot und die Ordnungen. Zweite Auflage. Tiibingen 1933; Karl Barth: 
Rechtfertigung und Recht. Ziirich 1988; Die Kirche und die politische Frage 
von heute, Ziirich 1939; A. de Quervain: Die theologischen Voraussetzungen 
der Politik. Berlin 1931; Das Gesetz des Staates. Berlin 1932. 

4) I. A. Diepenhorst: Historisch-critische Bijdrage tot de leer van den 
Christelijke Staat. Tweede druk. Amsterdam 1943, enumerates the principal 
studies. Of these H. Dooyeweerd: De crisis in de humanistische staatsleer, 
Amsterdam, 1931, and: De wijsbegeerte der wetsidee, III, Amsterdam 1936, 
deserve special attention because of the independent treatment. 
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stamp, yet an effort was made,*) once again not least by the ecume- 
nical movement), to attack totalitarianism, whatever its species in 
a warranted fashion. If one adds to this whole the many works which 
both before and after this appeared from Roman Catholic side’), 
one can clearly see that there is available a rather abundant amount 
of material from the hands of Christian thinkers. 

We shall not speak further here of the social-economic side of the 
problem of the state, for it would lead us too much up side-paths. It 
would seem to be most effective to make a few remarks with reference 
to some points which especially in the protestant camp are in dispute. 
What follows will therefore bear a somewhat theological character, 
perhaps even remind one of a miniature theological doctrine of the 
state. Let no one say that such can never satisfy for the reason that 
a systematic theological view of the state is built up on too narrow 
a foundation. Though we readily concede that a Christian doctrine 
of the state possesses a broader undergirding and super-structure, it 
is not wrong to make use exclusively of the relatively few Scriptural 
data which are at our disposal, and to attach to them some not un- 
warranted conclusions. If we give serious consideration to what reliable 
exegesis has established, there need rise no objection to a somewhat 
theological treatment of the state. This cannot, of course, be detailed, 
because the Bible is absolutely, or as good as, silent on many points 
of political theory. It would be foolish to expect a theological argu- 
ment on the state’s domain, its formation or its purposes, but it is 
reasonable that something of a theological nature be said about the 


©») Emil Brunner: Gerechtigkeit. Ziirich 1943; Karl Barth: Eine Schweizer 
Stimme. 19381945.— Ziirich 1945; Christengemeinde und Biirgergemeinde. 
Zollikon-Ziirich 1946; Christliche Gemeinde im Wechsel der Staatsordnungen. 
Zollikon-Ziirich 1948. Die Kirche zwischen Ost und West. Zollikon-Ziirich 
1949; A. de Quervain: Kirche, Volk, Staat. Ethik II, 1 Halbband. Zollikon- 
Zurich 1945. 

6) Man’s Disorder and God’s Design. The Amsterdam Assembly Series. 
5 Vols. London 1948. 

7) See especially the papal encyclicals: Immortale Dei. 1 November 1885; 
Libertas. 20 Juni 1888; Diuturnum. 29 Juni 1881; Aw milieu des sollicitudes. | 
16 Februar 1892; Quas primas. 11 December 1925; Summ pontificatus. 20 
October 1939; further must be mentioned: QO. Schilling: Christliche Sozial- 
und Rechtsphilosophie. Miinchen 1933; H. Rommen: The State in Catholic 
Thought. London 1945 (appeared previously in German). 

I should like to state emphatically that I do not exclude the Roman 
Catholic church from the realm of Christendom, a position some defend, al- 
though I do not deny that in some lands, e.g. in South America, Roman 
Catholicism fell into a state of advanced decay. On the other hand I am 
of the oponion that some moderns, who like to continue calling themselves 
protestant have broken the band with Christianity by their denial of basic 
Biblical truths. 
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nature and significance of the state. That does not mean that theology 
alone must provide such. Where, as here, a decision is made as to 
the chief — although not all the — foundations of a Christian political 
theory and politics, there is pressing need for the codperation of theo- 
logy and jurisprudence, of theologians and jurists. 

The theological framework which is thus chosen has in any event 
the advantage of clearness. Otherwise we should have to prove ex- 
pressly that every political theory builds upon certain suppositions 
which are definitely not of a purely juridical nature. Curiously enough 
even the most extreme positivistic view of the state was supported 
by various insights of a more theological or philosophical character. 
Although the relation of theology and philosophy cannot here be 
treated in any full measure, it may yet be desirable to determine their 
respective positions a bit more definitely. Theology recognizes Holy 
Scripture as its only starting-point and has meaning only for Chris- 
tians. It reflects on revealed truth and tries, in close connection with 
the confession of the church to make a conveniently arranged and 
considered whole of it. Philosophy, as far as Christians are concerned, 
directs itself, in the treatment of the origin and final end of all 
existent things, to the revelation and works in a close alliance with 
theology, to which, in the first place belongs, after all, the scientific 
ordering of the Scriptural data important for us here *). Its task is 
more independent in those areas where the Bible hardly enters: 
epistemology, connection of the sciences, and of course the history 
of philosophy. As for non-Christians, their philosophy will as a rule 
try to build a complete life-and world-view on the basis of one or 
more arbitrarily chosen data. Even in the narrowest form of humanism 
and positivism one discovers time after time metaphysical tendences. 
Now just as the philosophical field in general is more narrowly cir- 
cumscribed for the Christian than for the non-Christian, so also the 
political theory of believers is less extensive philosophically than that 
of non-believers. The former will work the Scriptural truths they have 
found into it; the latter will seek their basic elsewhere. Yet, in 
the broad view, the politicial theory of neither is purely juridically 
descriptive in the technical sense or, where it enters into sociological 
investigation, purely sociologically descriptive. As for this last point, 


8) We may even raise the question whether much of what properly be- 
longs to theology was not entrusted to philosophy, either because the Scrip- 


tures were unknown or because they were neglected, sometimes consciously, 
sometimes not. 
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sociological investigation leads finally to an appraisal which allows 
no room for presuppositionlessness. This appraisal may not, at least 
if it is a good one, control the determining of the facts, but it is bound 
to influence it. Further, behind every juridical view of the state 
lies a conception of the origin of authority and the significance of this 
authority for human society. Meanwhile it will have become clear that 
theologico-juridical remarks about the state, supplemented, if neces- 
sary, by an odd marginal note of a philosophical nature, are important 
strictly only for those who appreciate the real significance of reve- 
lation and of faith in it. 

In connection with a number of the loci of dogmatic theology the 
question of the state can be brought into the discussion. If we are 
discussing the creation the question arises whether it is to be called 
a creation-ordinance. If the angels are the subject of our discussion, 
we must give consideration to the thought which has again recently 
been championed that a close tie exists between governments and 
angels, since Paul in Romans 13 must have had angelic powers in view 
when he employed the word 2fovosia, To the divine providence be- 
longs the exaltation of Christ after His resurrection, when the Father 
through Him began to exercise dominion over all things, thus also 
over states and governments. Those who view the state as an ordi- 
nance resulting from sin will prefer to treat it, at least in part, in the 
locus de peccato. Opposite them stand those who see it as a manifes- 
tation of God’s common grace. However these in turn will have to 
indicate clearly the relation of Christ to this common grace and the 
place of this grace with respect to particular grace. They should give 
a more precise treatment of both the source of and the grounds for 
these two forms of grace. And the end is not yet, for in some places 
it is thought possible to speak of a regeneration of government, a sub- 
ject which would belong to the ordo salutis. Nor can the doctrine of 
the church easily pass by the subject of the state. Priest and king, 
throne and altar, cross and sword, church and town hall are words 
which go to the heart of the age-old frictions between spiritual and 
worldly power. May we assert that the state exists exclusively for the 
church, a question injected into the debate at an earlier stage but 
returning in a different form? Finally, in the doctrine of the last 
things one has also to do with this subject, for it must be decided 
whether the state has a place in the kingdom of glory, in the modi 
coming down out of heaven. 

Once again it must be remembered that to work all of this up into 
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a complete whole does not provide us with a Christian doctrine of 
the state; at best it forms only a theologico-juridical treatment of the 
state. On the other hand one going to work in this way obtains more 
than a Biblical doctrine of the state in the precise meaning of this 
expression. A Biblical doctrine may not go beyond the literal words 
of Scripture. Penetration to the unity which lies under the surface 
of the various Biblical data would then be completely excluded. One 
would very quickly have to abandon one’s effort, because the Scriptures 
do not mention the word “state”. For that reason only a view of 
what the Bible says about governments, peoples, swords, war and 
much more would be possible, something which obviously has value, 
but which nevertheless is disappointing, since the state is not even 
mentioned, and therefore that on which everything depends is left 
unsettled. A Biblical reproduction of the revelation, that is, one which 
restricts itself to the verbal content of Scripture promises therefore 
little reward. Only a theological investigation laying bare the — perhaps 
difficult to detect — deeper connection, can bring enrichment of know- 
ledge. What we want is not a dry stringing together of texts, but 
a meticulous weighing and careful connection of the data actually 
furnished by Scripture, followed by a warranted application to present 
problems. | 

Just because the Bible does not employ the term ‘state’, and possibly 
doe not know the concept ‘sovereignty’ unless we so translate 
eEovota, and in any case because it was written with entirely diffe- 
rent relations in view, the thought can arise that the scattered passages 
which touch on this subject are utterly inapplicable. One is inclined 
either to offer an independent solution, which takes account only of 
the Christian moral law, or to choose as rule a basic schematism which 
one supposes to be gleaned from Scripture. The first way does not 
prove tempting, because the revelation has truly much more to offer 
with respect to state and justice than the — naturally very important ~ 
moral law. To name but one passage, and that an otherwise difficult 
one, the word of the writer of the Proverbs®), “by me kings reign 
and princes decree justice,’ opens wider perspectives for a view of the 
state than the command, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” The 
second of the two ways mentioned leads to questions preéminently 
theological. We ought without doubt to prefer the antithesis sin-grace 
to that of nature-grace. However, can any pattern of this kind — 


®) Proverbs 8 : 15. 
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to name something else, the tripartite division: creation-fall-redemp- 
tion—really serve much purpose for the benefit of a view of the state? 
With right we may ask whether glorification must not follow redemp- 
tion. It is also subject to doubt whether in this way the basic motif 
of Scripture is really grasped. Higher than creation, fall and redemp- 
tion reaches the glory of God; a greater mystery, which nonetheless 
may not disappear from the background, is the self-sufficiency of 
God. Neither of these is at home in the present connection, at least 
neither elucidates anything. Is this the case with the Scriptural motif: 
creation — fall — redemption? There is, moreover, the danger that 
one derives more from this schematism than is justified, because it 
lends itself exceptionally well to system-building, which, though not 
in itself an evil, is yet something into which we may not slip too easily. 
It requires relatively little exertion to read out of the creation account 
a creation-order, which, after the fall, is restored in redemption, but 
do we thereby give sufficient thought to the difficult question as to 
precisely what can be concluded from the creation account, and to 
what extent redemption brings no more than restoration? 

We moderns have learned in connection with the state to distinguish 
government and people, or government and subjects. The Scripture 
speaks of both; but what we have already posited, that it gives us 
no concept of the state, we can now show more fully. Cicero speaks 
of a people united in a political bond as a “coetus multitudinis iuris 
consensu et utilitatis communione sociatus.’’ Following Thomas Aqui- 
nas Roman Catholic legal theory worked this out and sees in the 
state an established people, organized as a wholly natural community 
for the realization of the common welfare. The now once more for- 
gotten German jurist Rehm spoke in 1899 of the states as ,,Gebiets- 
kérperschaften, welche im Verkehr mit anderen Gebietskérperschaften 
ganz oder teilweise nach dem Rechte behandelt werden, welches 
zwischen vollig von einander unabhangigen Gebietskérperschaften 
gilt." The still familiar Georg Jellineck called the state ,,die mit ur- 
spriinglicher Herrschermacht ausgeriistete Korperschaft eines sesshaf- 
ten Volkes’. Smend viewed the state as a process of integration. 
Duguit was of the opinion that it was the codperation of the functions 
exercised by the community. Laski thought that he brought clarification 
into the discussion by describing the state as ‘a body on the same 
footing as the miner’s federation’’. It would serve no purpose to extend 
this sample of definitions. The distance which separates political 
theory from Scripture already appears to be great enough. But we 
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must now show how much the Roman rulers of whom Paul wrote in 
Romans 13 differed from what we view as states. Neither the patriar- 
chal nor the feudal nor the police state — and just as little our modern 
democracy — can be put directly in the same category as the powers 
of which Paul wrote. If one should wish to assert that at least the 
position of the government remained at all times the same, this too 
is in its general form incorrect. For we as subjects can exercise an 
influence on the course of public affairs; the Roman subject could not. 
For that reason the Reformed Confessions, which speak chiefly of 
the quiet and peacable life that must be guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, while they neglect the subjects’ active calling, where more than 
obedience to the authorities is involved, may to a certain extent be 
called one-sided on this subject. With great caution and from a very 
restricted point of view one might say that the subjects are also the 
government, the ruled at the same time participants in the admini- 
stration. From such things we can see how difficult it is to handle 
Romans 13 in a warranted manner. 

That does not mean that this portion of the Bible teaches nothing 
new, or that we can make little advance by its help because it touches 
on the government and not the state. Although the foundation which 
Roman scholarship laid for state and justice can in no wise be called 
superficial, there is a world of difference between its natural law and 
what God revealed as to the relation of authority between govern- 
ment and subject, viz., that this relation is rooted in the divine will. 
The Roman professors were totally unacquainted with a subjection 
for the sake of conscience and had never made the tie with religion 
in that way. Even where there is an external similarity, there is yet 
essential difference. The appeal made by Paul in another place?) 
and by Peter™*) to respect the authority of government, the urging 
by Paul of the congregation’s intercession for those in authority 7”) 
pointed the believers to a manner of acting not pagan but purely 
Christian, thus completely unique. That Peter once calls the govern- 
ment a human xrioc¢ should occasion no confusion, for this passage 
has in view the government's field of activity rather than its origin, 
and its offers still less difficulty if we consider that in Romans 13 we 
find the theological basis, but not the historical development, of the 
institution of government. We may here once more point out that 
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every treatment of the state must throw light on the function of govern- 
ment, the exercising of authority over men by other men. How can 
this be done satisfactorily if one neglects the instruction of Scripture 
at our disposal ? 

Various readers will perhaps ask why we did not begin with Gen. 
4: 17, Gen. 9 : 6 or, more broadly, with a treatment of all the Old 
Testament data. The reason is that the first text mentioned relates 
at most something about a place fortified by Cain, and the second 
likewise carries, for some, little conviction on the question of govern- 
ment. Gen. 9 : 6 does set up an order under law, and demands an 
institution which resembles government, or at least is equipped with 
the power of the sword, but is does not mention government as such, 
and even less the state. Coming from Romans 13 there is indeed no 
objection to bringing Gen. 9 : 6 to bear on the task of government; 
however, the sequence must not be reversed. Moreover, from the 
Old Testament — except for the passage in Proverbs already mentio- 
ned — one can derive little or nothing of importance for the problem 
of the state, since everything we are told is inseparably tied up with 
Israel's destiny as a theocracy, as a covenant people directly under 
God's leading. For the problem of the modern state neither the fact 
that the Lord raised up judges **), nor the fact that He gave them 
special sanctions at dangerous moments **), nor the fact that the later 
Israelitish kingship formed a shadow of the rule one day to be exer- 
cised by Christ**) has much significance. More important is the 
fact that rulers are summoned to serve the Lord and to reverance 
His Son **), or that of the authorities which administer justice it 
appears how their authority was granted to them*’). When Isaiah 
prophecies of restored Sion that kings shall be her nursing fathers 
and queens her nursing mothers, this is with a view only to her 
future magnificence **). From the prophecy of Daniel no thought of 
contempt for earthly authority may be derived when the fall of world- 
empires is announced **), although his prophecy does teach that obe- 
dience to God is more important than that to man *°). But the very 
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same thought is stille more clearly expressed in the book of Acts. In 
fact, Acts 5 : 29 is the locus classicus to show that a limit is set for 
the power of government. Our conclusion is therefore permitted that 
one — repeatedly — ends up with the New Testament for the solution 
of the problems which arise out of our subject. 

There is again an increasing effort to derive from certain New 
Testament passages a certain contempt for the state, if not even a 
condemnation of its existence. A tendency developed to translate 
2£ovoia, which in the Bible as a rule means celestial power by ‘angelic 
power’, or to have it refer at least obliquely to the angelic world’). 
This exposition however, is in reality untenable and would ultimately 
assign to the state a place under the head of doctrine called demono- 
logy 7%). Some too were fond of bringing into juxtaposition Romans 
13 and Revelation 13, although this could only lead to a confusion of 
insight. In the latter passage the origin of governmental authority is 
in no sense sought in the dragon. If one rejects the view that this beast 
is the Antichrist of the last days and prefers to connect it with the 
state, then we have here undoubtedly to do with a satanic state-autho- 
rity, which placed itself wholly at the disposal of the Evil One, or 
with every government which has appeared or will come, by which 
power is placed above law. It is as little conclusive for the state that 
it can become a power out of the abyss as it is for the church that 
the antichrist will sit in the temple of God 7°). Of course we cannot 
ignore the fact. The dictatorships of our day reveal what madness 
can be unleashed. But brutalization of authority and justice does not 
detract from the things themselves. Power as such does not therefore 
become sin, and the sword of the state, however easily it may be 
sullied, need not lose its lustre. Yet the responsibility of those who 
can still lift their voices freely in a democratic land is greater, and 
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especially the Christians among them ought to be conscious of their 
duty. 

Again, the supposedly somber description of the state elsewhere 
in the New Testament is in reality non-existent. The word, “it shall 
not be so among you’ **) commends only humility and self-denial 
and shows wherein the church is distinguished from the secular world, 
without condemning the authority of the state. Christ’s trial”®) was 
not a political affair, and does not point to the sinfulness of all earthly 
administration of justice. Even Pilate hears himself adressed by Jesus 
to the effect that the power which he possesses is given to him from 
above **), a saying difficult to understand in its full scope, but in 
which all contempt for authority is excluded. Arguments of a lesser 
caliber which some find in Jesus’ temptation by Satan in the wilder- 
ness *“), in His severe word to king Herod *), in his refusal to settle 
a question of inheritance ”), do not hold up after a careful exposition. 
The same is true of Paul’s condemnation of Christians’ going to law 
in the civil courts °°). It is obvious that Christ rejects earthly power 
which was bound to hinder Him in His calling, that He lashes out at 
Herod and does not desire to be a judge of family quarrels. It is just 
as clear that believers may not endanger brotherly love by bringing 
suits before the civil magistrate. 

It is now possible to spread out our wings more broadly and from 
the Biblical knowledge just obtained to advance to more general 
views. Government appeared to be a divinely instituted power which 
rewards the good and punishes the evil. It maintains among men a 
certain order under law, or, if this is too much to say, by it order and 
tranquillity at least are assured. For anarchy is one of the most ter- 
rible dangers which can threaten mankind. Government is not sinful 
in its essence. The power it wields possesses nothing wrong. It simply 
cannot be proved that power in itself is an evil. But does this mean 
to say that we may make of government a wholly natural institution 
come into being quite apart from the existence of sin? Obviously it 
is idle to become engrossed in what might have happened if man 
had continued in a state of righteousness — this course brings one 
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finally to dogmatic treatises on such subjects as the character of Satan 
before the Fall. Further, the exposition in Romans 13 of the calling 
of the sword-bearing authority impels us to lay the emphasis on its 
existence because of sin. That there was affiliation with human nature, 
in so far as this latter was not totally corrupted by sin but, thanks 
to common grace, preserved, is beyond all doubt. That is why the 
state can be a community. However, the state is characterized by the 
fact not that it is a community but a community by force. Without 
falling into speculation it is difficult to go farther. 

With this we have diceded quite a lot. The state is no creation- 
ordinance, and must not be related to God’s will in creation. That is 
why it is also incorrect to say that we must make of the state what 
the Creator meant it to be. The Creator willed nothing in connection 
with the state, and therefore one cannot speak of a ‘‘creation-nature”’ 
or a “creation-character’” which the state would exhibit. We may 
here throw in the aside, that the whole concept of a creation-order, 
however much it cannot be missed, becomes dangerous when used 
overmuch. After all, we know of it in any detail only from the first - 
chapters of Genesis. Further, on the basis of Scripture we can re- 
present to ourselves how general grace, which itself sometimes brings 
something new, protects it from complete destruction. We also see 
that it is restored in principle by particular grace. But since for the 
rest Scripture is in large part silent, we can make out but little as to 
it from history. A luxuriant growth of the weed of sin forbids us apart 
from the word of God to accept any sure data as to the creation. 
Besides there is the factor of a healthy historical development, which, 
within the compass of preservation and renewal, can lead to a greater 
richness of life, not completely to be explained from our knowledge 
of the creation order. I shall have more to say about this matter 
directly. 

The rejection of the view that the government is a creation-ordinance 
can awaken the suspicion that we should speak rather of an ordinance 
resulting from sin. When this term is used in the sense of sinful 
ordinance, it is untenable, because it distorts reality. It cannot be 
proved that government and state as such are sinful. We owe them, 
on the contrary, to the goodness of God, who granted to men autho- 
rity over their fellows and thus prevented their destroying one an- 
other. In this way humanity was spared. This fact suggests the ques- 
tion whether government and state exist because of redemption, i.e. 
whether they belong to the redemptive work of Christ in the narrower 
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sense. The number of those who give an affirmative answer to this 
question has increased in recent times, and on the face of it there 
are sufficient reasons to be advanced in defence of these feelings. 
Mostly one reasons from Christ’s kingly rule. But there are various 
views on the matter, a point which proves that there are many pitfalls 
along this path. Nothing is removed from the fulness of Christ's 
power. He rules over heaven and earth and is Prince of the kings 
of the earth **), Lord of lords and King of kings **). This infinite 
exaltation He obtained by His suffering on the Cross **). Since then 
the Father rules over all things by Him. It is natural to carry this 
farther and to say that the authority of every earthly government 
goes back to Christ, if not that it was given a foundation by Him. 
Others, on the other hand, seek only the ground and not the source 
of governmental power in Christ. Or it is pointed out that Christ 
has renewed all things, so that the state has come forth from Him 
as the new Life-root. Some see the only function of government in 
the service of the elect. From entirely different arguments there are 
those who discover in the maintenance of earthly justice by the autho- 
rities, a political version of the sacrifice of reconciliation. In short 
it comes down to this, that the state is at present rather generally 
understood under the head of redemption and our relation to Christ 
is viewed as closer than it used to be, but that there is much difference 
of opinion as to the way this takes place. The view that the state, 
differently from the church, has to do not with the incarnate word 
but with the Word uncreate has been abandoned. Sometimes we 
find a conviction diametrically opposed to it, that the state on earth 
can show its affinity most strongly with the heavenly modu. 

The big problem in this connection is that of the relation between 
the state and Christ. We called the state a moment ago a deed 
of God’s goodness, a mark of favor, directed to all men. The tempe- 
ring of the curse in Gen. 3, the gift of order under law in Gen. 
9 : 6, the teaching as to government in Romans 13 sufficiently 
substantiate this view. Those who still hesitate to speak of divine 
mercy towards all men can overcome their vaccilation by permitting 
such biblical passages as the following to work upon them: ‘“The 
Lord is good to all’ **) or “He maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
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unjust” **), They should recognize that God, “Who is the Saviour 
of all men” **), “did not leave Himself without a witness” **), re- 
vealing Himself to them in longsuffering, goodness and forbea- 
rance **). But does this common grace exist thanks to the cross of 
Christ or not? Although there is disagreement on this point it ap- 
pears plausible that no grace, and therefore no common grace either, 
can exist except because of Christ. In this way one holds most rigo- 
rously to the unity of all grace, the coherence of God's preserving and 
renewing work in the world is maintained, and there is no need to 
grasp at the always somewhat hazardous construction of a grace 
flowing to men apart from Christ *). 

However, a further definition is necessary. In its profoundest sense 
all grace comes from God Triune. Creation, redemption and recre- 
ation are economically connected with Father, Son and Spirit, but they 
are in the last analysis one as the work of Father, Son and Spirit, 
who are one. The Son offered Himself in grace as Mediator of re- 
conciliation; the Father was graciously prepared to offer Him, and 
the Spirit was willing in grace to descend in fulness upon Him. There- 
fore there exists at bottom no juridical basis for grace. Rather, God 
finds reasons in Himself. Only the way which He chooses is the 
way of divine justice, to which His divine love moves Him. Wher- 
ever He regenerates, renews and sanctifies, grace has its source 
directly in the Son, and it is Christ who on the cross bore God’s 
wrath, reconciled the guilt, and can now establish on earth the heaven- 
ly kingdom. But where God only preserves, and in doing so some- 
times brings something new, this non-saving grace destined for huma- 
nity proceeds directly from Him; it is, to be sure, for Christ’s sake, 
but does not have its source in the incarnate Word. In passing let 
us note that a similar situation occurs in general and particular reve- 
lation: the proclamation of God to all men and the proclamation unto 
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salvation, destined for believers. That God continued to reveal Him-. 
self after the Fall without causing utter terror is due to Christ, whose 
Cross brought the reconciliation which the Almighty out of un- 
restrained goodness was prepared to give. But not all revelation 
comes down from Christ. As Preserver of His creation God reveals 
Himself independently, although it is possible that in the case of 
those who receive this revelation even when in a most paganized 
state some memory of a once received special revelation still remains. 
It may be unnecessary to remind the reader that only in the light of 
special revelation is the general properly understood. Yet one may 
not minimize the significance of the latter, for together with common 
grace — general revelation might be called a gift of common grace — 
it provides governments and subjects who do not reckon with God 
in Christ the possibility to set up a sometimes not undeserving dispen- 
sation of justice and law. 

While the thus obtained formula “from God because of Christ’ 
suggests in rather compact form that the state cannot be thought 
of apart from the ascended Lord, with it not yet everything has 
been said. Christ’s post-resurrection exaltation and His endowment 
by the Father with all authority in heaven and on earth*°) have 
already repeatedly come up in the discussion. Here we see how im- 
perfectly we men theologize, for we are not able to fit all the 
data into a logical whole. Christ is King of His Church — ‘it would 
be one-sided to call Him only Head of His congregation —, he now 
becomes at the same time as First Begotten from the dead the King 
of the world. Over and above that He shares from of old as the 
eternal Son in the dominion of the triune God **). When the Father 
rules all things by Him, the exalted Son of men, this of course cannot 
mean that the Father surrenders the rule, or, if one desires to do full 
justice to the thought all opera exeuntia are deeds of the triune 
God, that the Triune God lays down his dominion. Strong emphasis 
will have to fall, of course, on the “by Him’. Does this then entail 
the view that governments derive their authority from Christ, that 
they rule by His grace? Some people see not the least difference 
between the expressions “‘by the grace of God” and “by the grace 
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of Christ”. Others, fearing that the distinction between Christ’s rule 
of His church and His rule over the world may become lost, prefer 
to speak of governments’ ruling under Christ. The second sentiment 
deserves, in a way, the preference. Since Christ Himself was called 
to His kingship over the world, His regime is by the grace of God. 
He has right to subjection: the Father rules all things by Him; but 
this regime of Christ however active, is a regime that was entrusted. 
We were seeking the origin of earthly authority. If we look at Prov. 
8 : 15 and Hebrews 1 : 3 we may perhaps also here hold to the 
“by the grace of God”. The almighty God only has an authority 
really independent, which is not derived from another and can so be 
the origin of all earthly power, which exists. It may be needless for 
me to warn against reading into this “by the grace of God” more 
than a declaration of dependence and humility to the effect that the 
authority was granted from above. In other words, it may never mean 
that a particular divine decree called a particular prince or a particular 
government to rule. 

We now enter a less thorny field. That common grace exists 
because of the cross of Christ does not mean that it exists exclusively 
for them to whom that cross brings salvation. The work of re-creation 
is one, but is not exhausted with the salvation of the elect. If we may 
be permitted to speak of a cosmic purpose, then there lies bound up 
in it the thought that God’s greatness is spread out over all His 
works, that God is pleased to magnify Himself in the universe. There~ 
fore even the kingship of Christ over the world can have an end *”), 
that God may be all in all. For the same reason it is affected to 
ascribe significance to government and justice only for the sake of 
the church. The plan of God is wider, and even though common and 
particular grace and general and particular revelation dovetail, the 
general goodness of God is not exclusively for the sake of His special 
grace in Christ, and His general self-revelation not for the sake of 
the special. He magnifies Himself, apart from the saving of believers, 
also in the work of His hands. The disapproved views cannot possibly 
find a Scriptural basis and do injustice to the magnitude of the divine 
world-plan. For this reason we must not seek too much for the re- 
demptive significance of political life. Surely it is unbiblical to suppose 
that the state points to the cross of Golgotha. This takes our eyes 
off the Kingdom of God as Christ planted it in the hearts of His 
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followers on earth, looking forward to its complete establishment 
on earth. 

Respect for God’s will forbids our over-stepping the erected borders. 
Not only as to government and subject, but also as to marriage and 
family, and in large measure as to the Church the Lord has instructed 
us. These are all to be distinguished — both from each other and 
from the state. What the immediate task is of the one cannot be 
the direct calling of the other. To this extent we may speak of the 
individuality of the various spheres of life. But this in itself does not 
compel us to accept a law of internal structure, for example of the 
state. First of all, the question is whether we may think of the law 
as so immanent. If one answers this question in the affirmative, — 
a thing which can yet be done with impunity under certain conditions 
— a second difficulty remains, namely, whether we can discover 
immanent structural laws, which are not at once to be found in the 
Scripture. No jot or title can, indeed, be removed from God’s reve- 
lation in nature and history, for that Isa. 28 is all too clear, but only 
the spectacles of Scripture, to use Calvin’s figure, permit us to read 
what God has written down elsewhere. Therefore we must once again 
insist upon caution. When discussing Abraham's armed servants or 
the medieval guild-system, the modern labor unions or the still young 
U.N.O. — all of them communities differing greatly from each other, 
— one does not get so terribly far with creation-structures. This is 
even less the case, if possible, with the Christian school, though one 
may find this example prejudiced while, as for the church, it has 
obviously never entered anyone’s mind. We shall therefore have fir- 
mer ground under our feet if we point to the forever abiding attach~- 
ment to the law of God. This asks of the state something else than 
of the individual man, but calles both equally to an obedience, which, 
however, manifests itself in various forms. 

With this we conclude the treatment of the big questions. Some 
may be disappointed because they had expected more. They should 
consider that much uncertainty remains, since Scripture does not offer 
all the desired data, and, in the case of principles the question is one 
of a limited number of final starting-points, which, even after the 
most scrupulous and strenuous consideration, allow, in the application 
to facts, the greater freedom of movement the farther one is removed 
from the heart of salvation. It is necessary to take account of existing 
conditions and of present interests. Naturally, it is entirely wrong 
that facts should render a decision on principles, or events of the 
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day on norms. Nevertheless we must be on guard, when attempting 
to prevent this, against the error of developing a system which is 
without vitality and foreign to the world. This is particularly pressing 
in connection with the state. What moral value does it have to refrain 
from every political action because the present political order gives 
little heed to the law of God? As if by that abstention the situation 
would improve and the divine law would be the more obeyed. That 
many live in a secularized state is no reason to withdraw with the 
gospel into the luxury of the soul. On the one hand it is true that 
state and right can remain that, even though in the hands of unbelie- 
vers. On the other hand, we must insist that no area of life, least 
of all a field where defection is perceptibly on the increase, may be 
abandoned. The struggle for a christian state is christian duty, regard- 
less of the outcome. 

That some go astray here may be a consequence of lack of dis- 
cernment. It deserves recommendation to make a distinction between 
a Christian view of the state and a Christian state itself, between a 
Christian state in theory and in practice. For the same reason it is 
a good thing not to confuse a Christian government and Christian 
governement officials. The former has the office in view; the latter, 
those who hold office. A Christian state in the ideal form will there- 
fore be: a commonwealth ruled in accordance with the divine ordi- 
nances, as these are understood and realized by believers; in practice: 
a general human community, more or less Christian, more or less 
Christianized, thanks to the political action of the confessing Chris- 
tians, or perhaps as a consequence of the working, unsought, of 
the Christian convictions as to justice which are still prevalent in a 
land. A Christian government is, from the point of view of the office, 
the fulfilling of the task of government with observance of Christian 
principles of justice to the extent that circumstances permit. From 
the point of view of the persons a Christian government is an ad- 
ministration which performs its work in faith. In this connection one 
should observe particularly the significance which the term Christian 
has in each case. Basically the Kingdom of Christ is here again the 
guestion at issue. It appeared to have been brought to earth already, 
in one sense; in another, it waits for its full development until the 
consummation of the ages. To this Kingdom the church is the most 
nearly related. Then follows the appearance of the believers on the 
world-stage, which appearance, to the extent that it concerns the 
church as organism — if one attaches any importance to this con- 
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cept — is on the same plane. By this no one will understand Christian 
thought on constitutional law and Christian political action, so that 
in any case we get distinction. The series closes with the human com- 
munities and institutions which have experienced the influence of 
Christian action, under which first may be mentioned the state, govern- 
ment and law, to the extend that they are actually christianized. The 
degree of the real christianity of the state and the government depends 
in a democracy upon the degree to which the people and the ruling 
classes are real Christian. The proper arrangement of all these things 
depends on the evaluation one puts on the christian life. This life dis- 
plays as a result of sin only small beginnings of a new obedience. 
Yet it is wrong to underestimate it and although a more precise elabo- 
ration and appreciation of the christian life belongs the field of 
theological ethics, certainly there is not sufficiant reason to dis- 
parage it. 

It would be asserting too much to say that it follows from the 
above argumentation that the forming of a christian party is an inevi- 
table necessity under any and all circumstances. Just as little can one 
maintain that such a party-forming does not carry with it a single 
disadvantage. However more dangerous is the thesis that it is never 
desirable, or only in cases of most extreme necessity and then at 
most temporarily **). They who argue in that fashion completely 
neglect the reality. More and more the great conflicts are shaping 
up in the field of politics. The political struggle is one in which the 
worid-and-life-view is most intimately involved. Although it may ap- 
pear for a moment that only objective questions demand attention, 
yet when one has to choose for or against a Hitler, for or against 
a Stalin, the contrary appears. We must not artificially blow up 
the antithesis. What the Germans call Prinzipienreiterei is just as 
disastrous for Christians in the political field as for others. But for 
the safeguarding of the christian foundations of our community life 
and for the defence of the christian West — unfortunate that the 
word ‘Christian’ has to be employed here in an thinner sense — 
a linking up of those who recognize the sovereignty of God over poli- 
tical life and the kingship of Christ in its full extent, and who know 
that both government and subjects are bound to the law of the Lord 
is in most instances a requirement which is demanded of us and which 
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we cannot escape. It is not so important that one is left free in his 
Christian conviction, but that he is able to put his conviction to action. 

Spiritual pride, being a law to oneself, losing oneself in inciden- 
tals, shutting oneself up in one’s familiar group — these are the bad 
risks which must and can be run, because really devout obedience 
to the divine commission makes one apprehensive of these very 
dangers. At any rate, whether Christians organize themselves into 
a christian party or not, the voice of the Christians must be heard, 
not for the pleasure of exercising influence, not for the worship of 
large numbers, but in the consciousness that they who know of Christ's 
kingship have also a message for the kingdoms of this earth. It is 
lamentable that many protestants, of all people, are not able to see 
this. Both in the United Nations and in the Council of Europe the 
witness of the Bible would be heard more distinctly if this viewpoint 
were to find more acceptance. 

We must point out one thing more. No one may lower the Gospel 
to a political credo, which stands as an alternative on the same plane 
as nationalism and communism. It is of another order, an order all 
its own exalted above every political ideology. He who neglects 
this warning will go amiss. No Christian political party ever becomes 
a church or has received the promise that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her. No theologico-juridical political doctrine 
speaks with the certainty which the heart of the biblical message 
enjoys, nor gives the same stability. A political program is no con- 
fession, and even this latter comes under the critical searchlight of 
Scripture. When the church is oppressed, there is no further oppor- 
tunity for systematic political development, and just as little for prac- 
tical political activity. The church, notwithstanding the curtailment 
of christian activity, is able to blossom exactly in such times of op- 
pression. Suffering sometimes brings the greatest development of her 
influence. For that reason political distress, the tarnishing and de- 
monizing of the state, and the deterioration of justice and suppression 
of freedom of opinion never need raise doubt as to the expanding 
reign of the Glorified One. 


I. A. DIEPENHORST 


SCIENCE, MATERIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Materialism accuses christianity of having aroused false hope in 
the hearts of people and of being phantastical, unscientific and non- 
rational. However this charge may be reversed, for materialism 
deceives mankind by advertizing its own metaphysical chimeras as 
empirical data of science. 

1. Materialism in the Past. 

In order to explain generation and corruption of things ancient 
Greek materialism invented absolutely immutable little particles as the 
only realities existing in the void. All experience of colour and beauty 
is only subjective; the human soul consists of very fine round atoms, 
which, at death, are dispersed through the universe. 

From a scientific point of view this doctrine was almost worthless: 
there was no experimental proof for it. Even its aim was not scientific 
in the modern sense, but purely philosophical and sometimes even 
anti-religious. It was a dogmatical and rationalistic theory. To the 
question why there is an infinite variety of atoms the answer is 
“Because there is no’ reason why it should be a limited variety”. 
Here it is not experience, but human reason, which decides. As an 
inheritance from the Ancients, not only medieval scholastics but espe- 
cially Descartes and other “mechanical philosophers” of the 17th 
century overrated the power of human intellect when accommodating 
facts to their philosophical reveries. They revived mechanical theories 
and neglected or explained away all facts that did not suit with the 
scheme of their philosophy. Their science is not a description of how 
Nature really is but only a picture of how Nature should be accor- 
ding to their rationalistic, would-be-rational conceptions. Light comes 
to us through a space void of air; accordingly there must be in that 
“empty” space some matter which transfers it, for otherwise we 
cannot understand how it is transmitted, Cartesians said. Pascal 
gave the right answer to this sophism: No experiment proves the 
existence of an aetherial matter and we should not accept such a 
matter only to hide our lack of comprehension of phenomena; “it is 
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not by our capacity of comprehending things that we have to judge 
about their verity”. 

Descartes’ rationalism and semi-materialism had little value for the 
development of mechanics, physics, chemistry and biology in the 17th 
century; products of human phantasy filled the place of empirical 
facts and sober-minded physicists like Pascal, Huygens and Newton 
had to reject cartesianism as a romance of nature. In popular science 
however (e.g. the writings of Fontenelle) is was announced as the 
definitive result of human scientific endeavour and Descartes himself 
thought that with him science at last had reached its final stage. 

In the 18th century newtonianism dit not wholly reject mechanical 
theories but it clearly saw its limits and considered experience by 
observation and experiment as the real foundation of science. How- 
ever, in the disguise of this anti-cartesian empirical experimental 
science the imp which had been thrown out by the front door re- 
entered by the back door. Buffon, while loudly proclaiming his hatred 
of the “esprit de systéme”’ of the cartesians and his love of experimen- 
tal science, indeed resorted to the wildest speculations. He gave two 
theories of the earth which were incompatible with each other; he 
extended the validity of Newton’s law of attraction between macros- 
copic bodies to the realm of the unseen submicroscopic atoms; he com-~ 
posed the reckless hypothesis of organic molecules: a beech tree con- 
sists of microscopical beeches, in analogy with a salt crystal which 
consists of minute crystals. The analogy then was applied in the 
other direction: a salt crystal has a definite shape, accordingly it must 
have been organized with the help of organic molecules. You would 
object that mineral crystals are sometimes of volcanic origin? Buffon 
is not at a loss for a single moment: these never-seen and never- 
touched molecules are fireproof. 

Lamarck, one of the saints of modern materialism (in Russia how- 
ever he is now removed from the pantheon), combated Lavoisier’s new 
chemistry in the name of empirical science with most ignorant and 
out-of-date arguments. Of course these speculations aroused the anta- 
gonism of scientists who had a better insight into the empirical method, 
like Réaumur, Linné, Condillac and Rouelle, but the influence of their 
sober inductions on popular belief could not compete with that of 
the brilliant generalizations of an incompetent but very capable writer 
like Buffon. The bluntly materialistic writings of Holbach and La- 
mettrie contributed largely to the confusion of true science with dog- 
matical atheism. By a subtle perversion of their intentions Boyle and 
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Newton, whose chief aim was the glorification of God by scrutiny 
of His creation, now were presented as heralds and precursors of 
materialism. 

Newton still had to defend his using the term “force” against 
the cartesian charge of introducing an occult quality instead of a real 
thing; by and by scientists conquered their aversion to this useful 
notion, but now the scale was turned to the opposite side and super- 
ficial popular writers like L. Biichner blurred Newton's sound doctrine 
and proclaimed force a second entity besides matter. 

In the second half of the 19th century materialism spread rapidly 
under the mask of experimental science. Many so-called scientists 
talked without scruple about the eternity and indestructibility of atoms 
of which they never cogently proved the existence. Now science should 
avoid the words “eternal”, “indestructible” and ‘absolute’. Science 
only deals with a very restricted period of time and it acts wisely 
in not extending its extrapolations too far into the past and the 
future. This advice was already given by Boyle in the 17th and by 
Pasteur in the 19th century. 

Haeckel, whose materialistic dogmatism is a striking example of how 
far prejudice may go in falsifying the results of experience, denied 
the truth of the second law of thermodynamics (according to Planck 
the most certain law of physics!), because he thought it came into 
conflict with the law of the conservation of energy. When he had been 
convinced of the stupidity of this argument he dropped it without 
noise but he maintained the not less unscientific argument that a be- 
ginning and an end of the world are impossible because they are 
not in accordance with ‘our monistic and rigorous conception of the 
eternal cosmic process”. The same man however raised the hue and 
cry about the “charcoalburner’s belief’ (,,Kéhlerglauben”’) in a God 
who created heaven and earth. 

The promotors of a materialistic atomism in the 19th century (Mole- 
schott, Biichner, Haeckel, Vogt) not only trespassed by announcing 
atoms as real beings at a time when they were indeed only hypothe- 
tical in the eyes of experimental physicists and chemists, but they 
deceived mankind also in transferring by analogy the physical way 
of viewing the world to all other realms as the only lawful one. Ethics, 
aesthetics, religion then are only subjective illusions, perhaps useful 
not to lose courage when confronted with the difficulties of life. This 
conception implies that a symphony by Beethoven in principle is 
of the same value as a cacaphony, a picture by Rembrandt really 
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is only a number of square centimeters of CgH; 905 — tissue covered 
by suspensions of cinnabar, white lead, chromate and soot in linseed- 
oil-polymers. So in the name of science the spiritual values of culture 
were undermined. The great misunderstanding was of course that 
people wrongly thought that only the much prating Haeckels and 
Biichners represented the voice of science whereas it was overlooked 
that great scientists like Robert Mayer, Faraday, Ampére, Maxwell, 
Pasteur, Bakhuis Roozeboom, were strictly orthodox christians, openly 
confessing their “coalburner’s faith”. 


2. Materialism in the Present. 

The lesson of history is learned only with difficulty. It seems that 
in England the good old days of Biichner and Haeckel have come 
back. A few years ago people sought for a moral justification of the 
war against Naziland and this time not the archbishop of Canterbury 
but modern science had to bless the arms. It must be conceded that 
it gave what was asked for. First of all the scientific council held 
in London had to establish its own competence on this ticklish ques- 
tion. The discussion about “science and ethics’ proved that there 
was a wide agreement amongst biologists that ethics has to be founded 
on science and cannot come “from on High”. The doctrine of evolution 
was the almost unanimously accepted fundamental dogma. Just as 
materialism always forgot the more or less hypothetical character of 
the dogma of the conservation of matter, darwinism mistakes its more 
or less probable hypotheses for empirical facts possessing the same 
degree of certainty as chemical experiments. It is stated that there is an 
evolution from inorganic matter to living matter, which develops 
further from lower animals to Man and in the future to Superman 
(Uebermensch). By illicit analogy a hypothetical past is extrapolated 
into the future; but what guarantee do we possess that we have not 
passed a top and are already degenerating/? How is it possible to 
found ethics upon this dogma of evolution when a natural event is 
neither good nor bad in itself? 

The answer to the last question is a very pragmatic one. Good is 
what works: “the real good cannot be other than that which has been 
effective, namely that which is exemplified in the course of evolution” 
(Waddington). During the course of evolution all that is not fit, not 
successful, not strong, not sly and crafty has been destroyed; accor- 
dingly it was not “good”. “The direction of evolution is good, simply 
because it is good” is the verdict of C. H. Waddington. 
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‘Science has the task to find out which circumstances promoted 
evolution in the past and then to predict the most natural course of 
evolution for the future. Man has now progressed so far that he is 
able to accommodate his acts to this direction of evolution and when 
doing so, he is acting rightly. The difficulty for biologists is however 
that they do not at all agree about the causes of the “scientifically 
ascertained course of evolution” (as Waddington calls it). According 
to Darwin the higher animals are the products of the war of nature, 
of famine and death. T. H. Huxley saw that in nature “the strongest 
tend to tread down the weaker”; nature is ,,red in tooth and claw” 
and ethical progress, according to him, does not depend ,,on imitating 
the cosmic process but in combating it”. To Marx however social 
development was analogous to natural evolution and a pitiless class 
war was justified by it. From this standpoint Hitler, Goebbels and 
Rosenberg were right in their disdain of the weak and peaceful, for 
the time of the “‘young’’ and vital people had come then as it has 
come always. They deliberately furthered evolution, they applied 
eugenics, they sterilized or systematically eliminated the sick, the 
defective, the inferior. And why should a “‘scientific’’ man oppose 
them? 

Yet the English biologists condemn German methods. On what 
kind of motives? Certainly not on the basis of science. Waddington, 
in opposition to T. H. Huxley, deems the course of evolution “not 
so morally offensive that we cannot accept it”. But if the notion of 
“good” is taken from evolution itself, it is a matter of course that 
we have to accept it, sanguinary or not, and that we have no right 
to speak of ,,morally offensive’, an expression which shows clearly 
that he still applies the standard of “outworn’”’ morals to evolution, 
which is the supreme ‘“‘good”’ itself ! 

The marxistic biologist J. B. S. Haldane recognizes with the Nazis, 
that to further our own evolution, we have to turn to eugenics, but 
he sees also that in applying it ruthlessly we arrive at Hitlerian 
methods. His aim does not differ so much in this respects from the 
Nazi aim, but the means by which they reach it are too brutal for his 
bourgeois taste. A remnant of English “décency’, ‘good sport”, 
“public school morality” is the weak dike which stems the flood of nazism 
and stalinism in England. But a desperate disease requires a desperate 
remedy and consequently there is no reason to prefer English decency 
to German brutality from this “higher” and ‘‘scientific’’ point of view. 

Moreover it is unscientific to transfer (as Spencer formerly and 
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J. Needham recently did) by analogical reasoning the evolution of 
biological species to the evolution of society, and it is oversimplifying 
things when one speaks of ,,biological entities, society included” 
(Waddington). The development of unicellular to multicellular beings 
is something totally different from the development of individuals to 
tribe, people, league of nations. Biologically speaking a Robinson 
Crusoé is equivalent to a member of a russian kolchoz and the bees 
and ants with their effective partition of labour are not “higher” than 
flies or grasshoppers. 

Notwithstanding their boasting that they stand on the solid ground 
of facts there must be disagreement between scientists, as everybody 
only recognizes that not he but his neighbour is projecting his own 
prejudice into nature instead of sticking to observation. The English 
considered Nazism as a temporary and local regression in the course 
of evolution; Germans considered it as ,,von dem Schicksal geboten”. 
A victory of Germany would not last very long, according to English 
scientists, for an unfit zoological species soon dies out. They did not 
arrive at the logical but cynical consequence of both Anglo-saxon and 
German doctrine that he who has the best guns is right in an ethical 
sense. There is no standard: if the evolutionary curve has a not yet 
reached maximum, it is possible that the things which are now called 
“bad” may be considered “good” when we are going down hill. How 
to make a decision about what is the characteristic for ascent or descent? 
There is no system of coordinates to decide it, because it would have 
to be applied from without. The lie of ‘“‘scientific ethics’’ is that it 
tries to hide that a measuring-staff indeed is applied. This is proved 
by the controversy which arose about the right political interpretation 
of darwinism and the true solution of the ethical problem which must 
be drawn from it. ‘Personalistic’” socialists e. g. are of opinon that 
the development of human evolution tends to a steadily increasing 
freedom of the individual; the fiery red marxists clearly see a develop- 
ment going in a collectivistic direction as the true course of nature. 
So everybody, like a juggler at the fair, secretly puts a rabbit under 
a top hat and then triumphantly produces it to the astonishment of 
the crowd, with this difference that the “scientific” jugglers deceive 
themselves as well. 

The weakness of “democratic” scientists in their opposition to 
Nazism is rooted in the false basis of this opposition: it rests 
only on immature theories. J. B. S. Haldane, perhaps the most 
striking proof that Sir William Bragg was too optimistic when he 
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said that scientists are no more “unduly dogmatic’, summons all natu- 
ralists to join him in the crusade against the false, i.e., “undarwinian 
and undialectical’’, racial theories, in order that science may reject 
them with one voice (a utopian desire when we think of the discre- 
pancy between the contributors to the symposium). However “‘science’”’ 
to him means his ill-concealed marxistic prejudices: ill-concealed, be- 
cause he is not aware of their being prejudices. Now it happens that 
according to Haldane it is probable that blacks and whites arose by 
specialization from brown people, so he may follow his own banner 
with enthusiasm. However the anthropologist Bijlmer, who certainly 
is no Nazi, is of opinion that negroes probably descend from another 
line of ancestors than white people! 

Science falsely so-called ‘does not work’, it does not satisfy its 
own pragmatic criterion of truth. Small wonder that it does not work, 
for it does not stand on the solid foundation of fact but on the quick- 
sand of human opinon, of materialistic, rationalistic, marxistic, atheistic 
prejudice. Everybody assumes the right to model nature to his own 
views, instead of humbly observing it. However skilful some naturalists 
may be from a technical-scientific standpoint, their dogmatical frame 
of mind makes them blind to their own preconceptions and makes 
them also blind to reality. Their pseudo-scientific faith emboldens 
them to announce the advent of a paradise all over the earth, noth- 
withstanding the fact that events loudly proclaim the contrary. Bijlmer, 
directly after the Nazi oppression and the murdering of more than 
two percent of his compatriots, suavely remarks that “mankind is 
progressing with tremendous speed”; only we are “stumbling like 
children and recently got ourselves some scratches’. Evidently science 
only reckons with aeons and not with years, with “grand views’ and 
not with accidental happenings. The Germans were only in a juvenile 
stage; that is the verdict of this ,,objective ethics’ when crimes are 
committed of which the supposed ape-like ancestors would have 
blushed. "Reason is a consequence of the high stage in evolution Man 
has reached”, Bijlmer says, “it enables Man to further his own evo- 
lution”, but he forgets to add that Reason enables Man also to be 
"thierischer als jedes Thier’, bruter than any brute. 

One is inclined to ask how the pretention of reeducating the German 
people is justified. At any rate it is not started with the conviction 
that real evil has to be rooted out. The German people is like a 
child that refuses to eat what is wholesome for it (i.e. the Anglo- 
saxon or the Russian interpretation — that depends on the zone — 
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of biological evolution) and now for its own good its nose is pinched 
in a perhaps a little hardhanded way to prop in the right food. How- 
‘ever, Nazi philosophy is as much or as little scientific as the “demo- 
cratic’ one. "The philosophy which seems to have made the German 
people such willing aggressors is allegedly based upon scientific 
realism. Almost any system of morality or immorality could receive 
support from the writings of Nietzsche... but his teachings, which 
purport to be based on the laws of natural selection, have led Germany 
to a glorification of brute strength, with elimination of sympathy, 
love, tolerance and all existing altruistic emotion”, says Langmuir. 
Indeed ethical nihilism is the core and the consequence of “scientific 
ethics”, but not only in the hands of Germans! 

It is said: Religion is a drug to the masses, but materialistic, natura- 
listic science is the real opium which will destroy mankind. It makes 
people believe that they are able to accomplish their own perfection, 
that they are able to hoist themselves up by their own shoestrings; 
it flatters human pride and self-conceit which prefers a lie that does 
not impeach its illusions to a truth that has to say some hard words. 

Even when they accuse christianity of arousing false hope in the 
hearts of mankind, some modern biologists promise an eternal life, 
conquered by evolution, when human mind at last will be independent 
of matter (Bijlmer and others). So pseudoscience, which is at the 
same time pseudo-religion, not only promises us a new earth, but 
also a new heaven. And we need it sorely too, for the optimistic 
dreams of the biologists are threatened to be made null and void by 
the pessimistic vistas opened by physics. The universe is running to 
heat-death; slowly, impassibly a great cold will stifle all action; man- 
kind will die out “when the last Eskimo will be sitting benumbed 
with cold near his train-oil-lamp at the equator’. But lo and behold! 
the new prophets bring the joyful tiding that physics only was joking 
about that Eskimo, for at that time our superhuman offspring will 
manage without a body and will not mind cold and darkness. A 
delicious counterpoise, this pharisee’s doctrine of eternal life of the 
biologists (Hurst, Bijlmer), against the sadducee’s perspectiveless doc- 
trine of eternal death of physics. For those who are sceptical about these 
promises of “science” there is always the consolation of a millennium, 
when perhaps a red pope will reign over the earth from Moscow. 

Pseudo-science is a greater danger to humanity than the looming 
horror of the atomic war. Happily there always were and still are 
scientists who warn against it. A. Wolf recognized the mortal danger 
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to mankind of misuse of science by unscrupulous opportunists; the 
American chemist Irving Langmuir points out that “the reliance on 
so-called scientific methods has been responsible in a large degree 
for much of the cynicism of the last few decades’; H. Dingle remarks 
that the so-called scientific ethical principle ‘provides one more 
example of the widespread abandonment of science in the name of 
science” and the president of the American Anthropological Society 
recognizes that anthropologists “have been toying with dynamite”, 
that “there can be no doubt that anthropological generalizations on 
race underlay the racist notions that mushroomed in the 1930's” and 
that there was “a state of mind that quite generally failed to grasp 
the possible consequences of current anthropological ideas in terms 
of social and political action”. 

Bernal, Huxley, Waddington etc. may shrink from the consequen- 
ces; their subtle materialism perhaps saves a remnant of old-fashioned 
morals; but their followers, the masses who have learned from them 
that the voice of science (or scientists) henceforth is the voice of God, 
will try to outdo their leaders. Even the moderate Waddington, who 
thinks that the conclusions of scientific ethics resemble Christ's 
teachings, says that the peristaltic action of our bowels on his defini- 
tion is ‘“good” and that the sensation of a deed well done, on a higher 
plane, is just as valid as the sensation of physical wellbeing after bath. 
Thus we see that these ‘‘modern’” views are rather old-fashioned, 
because de Cabanis, who has always been considered the lowest 
point of the 18th-century Enlightenment, had already evolutionized to 
the same height, when he said that our brain feeds on sensual im- 
pressions and secretes thoughts as its excrements. 


3. The bane of modern science. 

What should science really be? It ought to be a minute description 
and classification of phenomena; empirical knowledge bound together 
in a system, which is as rational as possible. The task of Reason in 
scientific endeavour is to combine facts, to classify them, to examine 
critically the results of observation and, last but not least, to criticize 
its own activities. Human reason is inclined to step over the borders; 
it often tries to substitute its own fancies, its ‘romances of nature’, 
for facts, out of pride or out of self-interest. Reason is hardly able 
to withstand the temptation of accommodating facts to reason. Now 
facts are not ‘‘reasonable’’ in themselves; phenomena are neither 
rational nor quite irrational. Accordingly experimental science is in 
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a perpetual tension, it is always oscillating between two extremes, 
both to be avoided: crude empiricism and excessive rationalism. It is 
a great wonder that we are at all able to build a science of nature 
and we should not think science a failure because it is only rational 
to a certain extent. We should not confound philosophical determinism 
with natural law, we should not confound images and models with 
the reality they symbolize; we should not confound a working hypo- 
thesis with an established truth; we should always recollect that 
many things are deemed rational in one period, which seem quite irra- 
tional to another period; above all we should always be on the alert 
against analogies. 

The recognition of analogies is a matter of great consequence in 
the development of science but analogical reasoning often falsely 
pretends to pierce the veil of mystery that hangs over things “lying 
beyond our ken”. When physics explained the elastic collision of 
billiard-balls with the help of atoms that are perfectly elastic in 
analogy with billiard-balls, it was like a dog chasing its own tail. 
We now see that the submicroscopic world has its own laws, not 
derivable from the laws of macroscopic bodies and that in this sub- 
atomic realm a conception of causality which is not applicable to 
macroscopic objects, should be used. We often have the tendency to 
press analogies too far, that is to treat them as if they were identities 
and biological thought is peculiarly liable to this misuse (A. Arber). 
Haeckel’s theory that the embryo passes through the stages of evolu- 
tion is founded on the analogy between individual and race; Darwi- 
nism on the analogy between breeding of domestic animals under 
conscious human control and the blind action of the struggle for life 
(Arber). Biology had a tendency to extend the physical way of 
viewing phenomena to biological entities; now sociology and political 
sciences are trying to mould their theories to biological examples. 

Unlawful analogical reasoning makes us forget that analogy is no 
identity, no sufficient explanation. It leads to errors about relations 
within a science of nature (analogy between atoms and planetary 
systems; analogy between electrons and billiard-balls), about relations 
between different sciences of nature (organic and inorganic mole- 
cules; psychical affections and physical forces (e. g. with J. Needham) 
and about relations between natural sciences and totally different 
provinces of knowledge (“‘scientific’’ economics, theology and ethics). 
“The substitution of analogy for fact is the bane of science.” 

If science would sweep out non-scientific intruders, this would be 
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of great profit to society and to science itself. Society would profit 
by it, for undue confidence in scientific methods is partly responsible 
for the political and ethical disasters of the last few years, and science 
would profit by it, for the veneration that is bestowed upon it, has 
enslaved it to politics and metaphysics; has degraded it to a merovin- 
gian “roi fainéant” with philosophy as the court-marshal holding the 
reins. 

Materialistic and marxistic science transforms hypotheses into dog- 
ma’s and carries its idle fancies by analogical reasonings into the 
provinces of religion, ethics and politics, thus marring and spoiling 
both the one and the other. It is unconscious of the contents as well as 
of the limits of its field of research. It mistakes its cosmological and 
political dreams, its hasty inductions, its premature hypotheses for 
observations and experimental results, especially in popular works, 
where caution should prevail most. 

Science was very successful in its own field; by undue analogy 
people now think that science and scientific method will be a panacea 
for all evil, that scientists possess the solution of every problem and 
many scientists naively join in that belief: that’s the reason why they 
are so meddlesome and so garrulous about every topic lying outside 
their competency. True science however will not brag about the 
progress of humanity by science; only pseudoscience will promise the 
fulfilment of too high-strung expectations. 


4. Christianity and science. 

Finally we will turn our attention to christianity. The temptation 
to oppose a “‘christian’’ science to the materialistic one is near at 
hand. Has not christianity as much as marxism a right to build a 
science on preconceptions, the more so as it is founded on the eternal 
Word of God instead of on the temporary word of Man? Should 
it not found science on Holy Scripture, a kind of Mosaic ph:losophy, 
as some theologians and philosophers did in the past and perhaps 
long after in the present? Probably there would be a great noise and 
accusations of medievalism, obscurantism and dogmatism from the 
Haldanes and Bernals who would not even suffer that christians 
take only a small percentage of the liberty they allow themselves with 
the results of science. However there is little chance that scientists of 
christian confession will try this procedure. The objectivity of science. 
which has often been so touchingly praised, is perfectly guaranteed 
by the Christian religion, rightly conceived. Without any doubt: 
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from a scientific point of view christian belief contains preconceptions, 
but it is perfectly aware of them and does not mistake them for 
science. Another advantage is that these same preconceptions which the 
christian accepts without dissimulation are a guarantee of the indepen- 
dence of scientific research. 

Christian faith acknowledges two independent sources of 
revelation: Scripture and Nature. Calvin says that we should not seek 
for astronomy and other abstruse sciences in the Bible, as it is a book 
for laymen. Kepler, a fervent orthodox christian, declared that this 
unshakable faith in the truth of God’s revelation in Scripture could 
not hinder him to scrutinize God’s revelation in nature with perfect 
freedom, whereas Galilei was of opinion that the works of God’s 
fingers and God’s mouth cannot contradict each other. That is to 
say that “christian” scientists are apt to approach the ideal the pane- 
gyrists of a neutral science often deny by their deeds: a free science, 
free, because its background is eternal Truth. 

Christian religion includes absolute submission of the creature to 
his Creator; its believers are religiously bound neither to add nor to 
substract anything to what God has spoken in Scripture or Nature. 
True christian faith however has the courage to free itself not only 
from an over-estimation of an human interpretation of nature but also 
from an over-estimation of a human interpretation of Scripture and 
therefore it testifies of little faith when one is afraid of geology, paleon- 
tology or biological theory. Many controversies between Science and 
Religion arose from a false canonization of human opinion on both sides. 

Christian faith arouses a critical attitude towards hypotheses, it 
produces a science which does not show its ‘‘christian’’ character in 
peculiarities which are dragged in by the head and shoulders but in 
minute description, in wise self-limitation, in modest renunciation of 
“grand views’, because it knows the wood does not make the trees 
but the trees make the wood. Boyle, who was a great scientist as well 
as an ardent defender of the faith, ironically admires those master-minds 
who explain even the abstrusest phenomena of nature. “I know also, 
that the way to get reputation is to venture to explicate things, and 
promote opinions; for by that course a writer shall be sure to be 
applauded by one sort of men, and be mentioned by many others, 
whereas... I can hope for little better among the more daring and 
less considerate sort of men... than to pass for a drudge of greater 
industry than reason, and fit for little more, than to collect experi- 
ments for more rational and philosophical heads to explicate and to 
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make use of’. But Boyle says he is contented with being an under- 
builder. The theories of the system-builders are beautiful at twilight, 
but turn out to be phantasies in the daylight of experimental science. 
Boyle is speaking of men of established reputation, but he thinks it 
not reasonable that any man’s reputation should protect his errors. 

In a similar mood Pascal mocked those philosophers who ignore 
nothing. His realism acknowledged facts, however much they may 
transcend human understanding: “All that is incomprehensible does 
not cease to exist’. He accepted an uncompromising empiricism in 
opposition to cartesian and scholastic rationalism. He was a Jansenistic 
catholic, thoroughly imbued with biblical teaching. Accordingly he 
pointed out that a decree of Rome about the right interpretation of 
Scripture could not prove that the earth stands still when there are 
reliable observations proving that it is revolving. Kepler took the 
same attitude: although at first tenaciously clinging to greek pre- 
judices which had been accepted by every one (Copernicus included) 
for two thousand years, he yet dropped the idea that the planets 
revolve in circular orbits, when he found a difference of 8 minutes 
between his observations and this theory. 

This is a truly christian attitude, for the christian religion is strictly 
realistic. Its conformity to reality is, according to Pascal, the main 
proof of its veracity. Just as christian religion is founded on facts, 
which have to be accepted, however inexplicable they may be, science 
is founded on facts, which have to be accepted, however incom- 
prehensible they may be. The Christian religion is not a closed, ratio- 
nalistic philosophical system, but a revelation in historical reality. It 
rests on historical testimonies: what they touched with their hands, 
what they saw with their eyes, what was incomprehensible to their 
reason and did not enter into their hearts, has been delivered by 
the apostles, namely that Christ has risen. If this historical testimony 
rests upon a fictional basis, our faith, according to St Paul, were 
vain, would be only human phantasy. Such a religion does not pre- 
dispose its adherents to construct a deductive science, but rather 
enables them to build every science on an empirical, inductive basis. 

The Christian religion doet not bestow a philosopher's Stone by 
which are revealed secrets, hidden and unattainable for the profane. The 
source of knowledge for natural sciences is the Book of Nature, which 
is given to everyone. 

If we want to know what it means to cultivate science in a christian 
way we should not theorize too much about it, but we ought to 
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state by induction how scientists, who lived consciously out of 
faith, not only in church but also in the laboratory, saw the relation 
between science and religion. The history of science demonstrates clearly 
that respect for empirical facts and methodical independence of theology 
and philosophy characterized the scientific work of Pascal, Boyle, 
Newton, Duhem, Faraday, Roozeboom, etc. Consequently they bore 
fruit, which did not shrivel after a short time, like the speculations 
of the system-builders. In this way the christian religion is the really 
solid ground and the most powerful spur to a science which wishes 
to be realistic and also the only weapon against a reality which menaces 
to pull us down below the level of the brutes. The christian religion, if 
rightly understood, is the royal way to arrive at a true science, which 
furthers a wholesome revolution in every province of life. 

This conclusion will not satisfy everybody: some people will think 
it too presumptuous, others will think it too modest. Even Christians 
sometimes like ‘grand sytems”, even they often ask for “signs and 
miracles” not only in daily life but, as a part of it, also in science. If, 
however, we recollect that our Lord in his earthly existence behaved 
very “commonly”, so much so that it irked the pious, then we will realize 
that without any premeditated efforts on our side, if we are indeed 
“in Christ’, all things become new; that first of all it is necessary, 
to be in Christ, for that implies not only that we think in a christian 
way, that is: think rightly, but also that all “common” and “natural” 
things, our eating and drinking, our scientific experimenting and theo- 
rizing happen to the glory of God and to the benefit of our neighbour. 

R. HOOYKAAS. 


NEWS ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


RECTORIAL ORATION 


On occasion of the 69th anniversary of the Free University on 
October 20 of the year 1949 the rector magnificus, Professor Dr G. Ch. 
Aalders, delivered an address on the subject Old Testament Prophecy 
and the State of Israel. 

The purpose of this address was to investigate whether the creation 
of a self-governing state by the people of Israel on May 14 of the 
year 1948 has to be regarded as an obvious fulfilment of Scriptural 
prediction. Wide circles of believing Christians are most fervently 
attached to this opinion; but the problem is not as simple as many of 
them imagine. 

The investigation was limited to the possibility of a relation between 
the constitution of the State of Israel and Old Testament prophecy; 
not only because the speaker has as his particular field of study the 
Old Testament, but also for the reason that, as he pointed out in his 
exposition, the New. Testament is not concerned with a national resto- 
ration of Israé]. Whatever the exact meaning of Rom. XI. 26 may be, 
it is beyond doubt that it has nothing to say with respect to the national 
status of the Jewish people or their return to Palestine. Likewise Rev. 
XX. 9 in mentioning “the camp of the saints’’ and “the beloved city” 
does not presuppose the reestablishment of a Jewish government in 
Palestine; as the context makes clear, the passage refers to those who 
are disciples of Jesus. But it cannot be disputed that the Old Testa- 
ment contains quite a number of places which bear upon the realization 
of a national future for the people of Israel. In taking a survey of 
these pronouncements the lecturer called attention to the fact, that it 
are only Assyrians and Chaldeans who are indicated as the instruments 
of Divine wrath by whom the people of Israel was carried away from 
its country; and as the Lord’s promise of return naturally has been 
primarily addressed to this people, it goes without saying, that this 
return was meant as a return from the Assyrian and Babylonian exile. 
Is it acceptable that such promise at the same time could have had in 
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view a much later return from a renewed exile which had not been 
explicitly announced? Furthermore the lecturer examined the appeal 
which has often been made to various expressions like “I will scatter 
you among the heathen” and “the Lord will gather thee from all the 
nations”, or to the phrase “‘in the latter days’, and set forth that these 
do not imply reference to a later period than that of the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian exile. He also discussed the predictions of return occurring in 
the writings of post-exilic prophets, and explained these as referring 
to those who remained back after the edict of Cyrus. In particular he 
dealt with the problem of the ten tribes, by the way devoting some 
words to the British-Israel Movement. 

Having thus inquired into the witness of Old Testament Prophecy 
the lecturer proceeded to answer the question whether the State of 
Israel as it presents itself now can be considered a fulfilment of this 
prophecy. He carefully traced all available data regarding this State, 
starting from the Zionist movement to which the origin of the State is 
greatly indebted, citing the proclamation whereby the foundation of a 
Jewish State in Frets Israel was announced, referring to the project 
of the Constitution, and producing a brief survey of the political parties 
existing in Israel. All these data sufficiently indicate that the State of 
Israel does not answer the expectation which many people cherish to- 
day of a converted Israel restored to its former condition. 

Now among those who are inclined to salute the State of Israel as 
a fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy the idea is prominent that the 
Jewish people would return to Palestine unconverted, and that after 
this return Israel will come to conversion, and so the promse of Scrip- 
ture will be realized. Therefore they qualify the re-establishment of 
the Jewish nation in its own land as particularly significant, and view 
it as the sign of the fig-tree. But, just as well as it can be determined 
that the State of Israel does not match the picture which has been 
drawn on account of Old Testament prophecy, it likewise must be 
stated, that the idea of a restored unconverted Israel which is going to 
be converted afterwards is entirely contrary to the testimony of pro- 
phecy. Throughout prophecy pictures conversion and restoration as 
closely connected; and when the man of God Moses, even before Israel 
has entered Canaan, in the name of the Lord predicts their rebellion 
and captivity among the nations as well as return from exile, he un- 
equivocally puts conversion as condition for the renewal of Gods 
favour: ,,for the Lord will again rejoice over thee for good, as he re- 
joiced over thy fathers, if thou shalt hearken unto the voice of the 
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Lord thy God, to keep his commandments and his statutes which 
are written in this book of the law, and if thou turn unto the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart and with all thy soul’ (Deut. 
XXX. 9 f.). 

Finally it is necessary to observe, the lecturer pointed out, how the 
Old Testament itself definitely contradicts the notion of a restoration 
of Israel to its former position of a people of God after having rejected 
the Messiah. Dan. IX. 27 informs us that the judgment passed upon 
Israel as the Messiah will have been “cut off” is a judgment “even 
until the consummation’”’. In the prophecies of Jeremiah more than once 
stress is laid upon the fact, that in the chastisement of Jerusalem the 
Lord “with not make a full end’ — in Hebrew the same expression 
is used; but contrarious to this, after the rejection of the Messiah, the 
divine judgment will reach the full end. A like tendency strikes us in 
the well-known prophecy of the new covenant: this covenant is con- 
trasted to the covenant of Sinai, resting upon the external bond of 
belonging to the nation of Israel; the new covenant rests upon the 
purely internal bond of having the Lord’s law in people’s inward parts, 
and this new covenant is realized in the New Testament church. In 
that the Lord says: “a new covenant” he hath made the first old — 
now that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away 
(Hebr. VIII. 13). So the particular place which Israel occupied as a 
nation in relation to God has come to a final end. 

In summing up the lecturer drew the conclusion: the establishment 
of the State of Israel, though certainly a remarkable event in the 
historic process of the world’s nations, cannot be regarded as a reali- 
zation of prophetic prediction in the Old Testament; whatever has 
happened in Palestine and may happen there in the future, it has 
nothing to do with the divine prophecy which is presented in Holy 
Scripture. 

The address was published in booklet-form shortly afterwards. The 
title in Dutch runs: De Oud-Testamentische Profetie en de Staat 
Israél, edited by J. H. Kok N.V. Kampen. A great number of annota- 
tions were added, corroborating and amplifying the argument. 


THE RECTORATE TRANSFERRED 


On Wednesday, the 20th of September 1950, the rector magnificus 
of the Free University, Prof. Dr G. Ch. Aalders, transferred his dignity 
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to his successor, Prof. Dr H. Dooyeweerd, after having delivered 
an address in which he recorded the fata academica during his recto- 
rate. He mentioned the decease of Prof. Dr Valentijn Hepp, and of 
the theological student Willem van Meggelen. He referred to various 
changes in th body of instructors, in particular to the extension of the 
faculty of Science with a biological department and to the constitution 
of the faculty of Medecine; and commemorated honours bestowed upon 
some members of the senatus, as well as different activities of a con- 
siderable number of professors at home and abroad. He expounded 
the urgent necessity of enlargement of the University buildings, but 
could also point to some encouraging facts, as well with respect to 
some temporary provisions as regarding a future erection of a large 
new structure. He recollected that the Senatus had decided to award 
three honorary degrees of doctor at Law: to Prof. J. Bohatec of 
Vienna, to Prof. Max Huber of Ziirich, and to the Christian-states- 
man, leader of the Anti-revolutionary political party, Jan Schouten; 
the ceremony of the honorary graduation will take place on the birth- 
day of the University, October 20. Congratulations had been sent to 
the University college of Bloemfontein (South Africa), on occasion 
of its constitution as a separate independent University; and to the 
University college of Potchefstroom (S.A.) on account of the passing 
of the law which awards to this college the same status, suspending 
for it the “conscience clause’, which forbids to reckon with the per- 
suasion of persons to be appointed as University instructors. This is 
of particular importance as it gives to Potchefstroom the legal right 
of being, what it already practically was, a school for Calvinistic 
advanced intruction. The number of students immatriculated in the Free 
University during the Academic course 1949—50 was 1337, including 
171 ladies. For the first time were immatriculated 333 students, of 
which 32 were ladies. Of the alumni 15 took their doctor's degree: in 
Theology 5, in Arts and Literature 6, in Science 3, in Economics 1 
(which was the first in this faculty). Dr P. A. Verhoef from South 
Africa, who graduated cum laude in Theology, received an appoint- 
ment as professor of Old Testament in the Theological Seminary of 
Stellenbosch. At the end of his speech the retiring rector addressed his 
successor and proclaimed him rector magnificus for the Acadademic 
year 1950—51. After which the new rector closed the meeting with 
the usual formula. 
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DISSERTATIONS 


The following dissertations were defended in the course of the Aca- 
demic year. 


In the Faculty of Theology: 


J. BLAUW, Goden en Mensen. Plaats en Betekenis van de heidenen in 
de Heilige Schrift. Groningen, J. Niemeyer, 1950 (176 p.). 
(Gods and Men. Position and Signification of the Heathen in Holy 
Scripture ). 


Rev. WIILIAM GOULOOZE, D.D., Professor at the Western Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Holland, Michigan, U.S.A., Pastoral Psychology. 
Applied psychology in Pastoral Theology in America, 1950. 


The first chapter shows the crisis of our time. Our psychologial, social 
and nervous tension crisis demands a new pastoral psychology. 

Part II of this study deals with the “Research Analysis” on the subject 
of sickness, suffering and sorrow. 

Part III is the “Constructive Analysis” of the project. 

Part IV completes this dissertation by dealing with the “Technique Ana- 
lysis’ necessary to bring into action and fruition the findings of history, 
the discoveries in the area of research, and the constructional framework 
and basis of the thinking on the subject of pastoral psychology. 


C. STAM, De Hemelvaart des Heren in de Godsopenbaring van het Nieuwe 
Testament. Kampen, J. H. Kok, 1950. 
(The Ascension of the Lord in the revelation of God in the New 
Testament ). 


In this dissertation a research is instituted as to what the New Testament 
has to teach us with regard to the miracle of the Ascension and the sense of 
this history of the revelation of God. 

In the first place an interpretation is given of all the texts of the New 
Testament, where the Holy Scripture speaks of this miracle. The fact, that 
St. Matthew does not mention it, must be interpreted in connection with 
the intention of his Gospel, a situation which we have also in the Gospel 
acc. to St. Mark. 

In the Gospel acc. to St. Luke whe have the fulfilment of the priestly 
ministry. The Incarnation brings to the original priestly ministry, viz. to 
stand before the face of God and to serve Him. In that frame a mention 
of the Ascension had to be placed, while the effect of the Incarnation is 
illustrated here. 

The Gospel acc. to St. John makes us see, that Jesus always had in view 
the glorification in the days of His humiliation. Although St. John does 
not give a history of the Ascension, his Gospel still contains different 
places, where we may accept any record of this miracle. The Ascension is 
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the way, in which the descent of the new-Jeruzalem is realising itself. God 
is coming to live among men, as the same takes place in the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The Acts, the only book of history after the Ascension, start from this 
miracle and proclaims the work of the Mediator since His being taken-up into 
Heaven. The Ascension-story in Act. 1 does not represent a later stage 
of the tradition. 

The Epistles of the New Testament demonstrate, that the fact of the 
Ascension was known to the Apostles. The meaning of the ,,Formgeschicht- 
liche’”’ school, that St. Paul is representing the original stage of the tradi- 
tion, 1 Cor. 15 : 5—8, where we do not read any account of the Ascension, 
must be rejected. 

The Apostle does speak of the Ascension, Eph. 4 : 8—10, 1 Tim. 3 : 16. 

In the Epistle to the Hebr. we may see the Mediator in His glorification. 
In the original priestly ministry He is now serving in the sanctuary in Heaven. 
The idea of an Ascension from the cross, according to H. Windisch the 
representation in Hebr., must be rejected. 

In the Catholic Epistles the research of 1 Petr. 3 : 18—20 leads to the 
opinion, that we have to think here of the Ascension and not of the ,,des- 
census ad inferos”’. 

In the second place a historical review is given with regard to the pro- 
blem of the Ascension in the recent study of the New Testament. An 
attempt is made to prove, that we have opinions in it, risen since the ,,Auf- 
klarung’”, and an examination is made of the meaning of the Fathers of the 
Church of the first centuries, from which it appears that it cannot be 
maintained, what the ,,Formgeschichtliche” school does indeed, that these 
Fathers of the Church had not any knowledge of the miracle of the Ascen~ 
sion, no more they have identified this miracle with that of the Resur- 
rection. 

Finally, in a summarising part the Ascension is seen as the prolongation 
of the Incarnation, in a different way than Rome does, which teaches this 
prolongation of the Incarnation in the Church upon earth. The Ascension 
can be called the prolongation, while Christ in the state of glorification 
reveals the effect of His work in the humiliation, bringing about the com- 
munion with God. 

The proper-sense of the period of the forty days is given here, and it 
is shown, that the Ascension is connected with the history of the Creation 
via the Ascension to the completion of the world. By this the eminent value 
of the Ascension for the Christian faith is demonstrated. 


als ue VILLIERS, Die betekenis van YioSecix in die briewe van Paulus, 


(The Meaning of Yicdecix in the Letters of St. Paul). 


In 1923 Thorton Whaling expressed himself in the following terms: 
“A complete and well-rounded and systematic presentation of the Biblical 
meaning of vichecix or of the theological significance of adoption, is still 
a desideration.” More than a quarter of a century has elapsed since then, 
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and still no sytematic and comprehensive study of this profound concept 
in Christian experience has seen the light. 

This was one of the considerations that attracted us to an investigation 
of St. Paul’s use of the term and concept viodecia. We were strengthened 
in our resolve by the additional conviction that the thought of Christian 
sonship in the teaching of the apostle had not yet received the evaluation 
it merits. Our primary purpose with this study was to supply an exegetical 
basis for an eventual systematisation. A thorough exegetical investigation 
should precede a comprehensive presentation of this sublime tenet in our 
Christian faith. 

In our treatment of the concept of uobecix, we encountered the following 
problems which we just mention cursorily: firstly, the derivation of this 
word was quite a problem for a time, and at the end of the last century 
one writer still saw in it an original coinage of the apostle. The evidence of 
the inscriptions and the papyri, however, and the work of Deissmann, Hicks 
and others, pointed out that the word was most frequently used in inscrip- 
tions to denote adoption and that the apostle had only availed himself of 
a common law-term of his day when he used it. Secondly we had to 
discuss the problem whether reference was made to Greek or Roman adop- 
tion when St. Paul used this term. Commentators are in the habit of 
deciding in favour of one of these two law-systems when they come across 
vicbeciz. We tried to point out that any direct relation between St. Paul’s 
use of the term and either of the two classical systems of adoption, is 
neglible. We discussed adoption in these two systems and came to the 
conclusion that it is more likely that the apostle had in mind some later 
Hellenistic legal procedure of inheritance in which adoption or sonship only 
effects the right to inherit and not the patria potestas over the adopted 
child. The work of Mitteis supplied us with valuable papyrus-evidence of 
the existence of this kind of procedure. 

After an exhaustive investigation we concluded that undue legal signi- 
ficance should not be attached to St. Paul’s use of this term. We know 
that he was in the habit of using contemporaneous legal terminology as 
Deissmann has rightly pointed out, but the way in which he uses it is 
quite an unusually original one, and one should not be deluded by these 
terms to ascribe an inherent legal element to the apostle’s teaching. This 
has been done in the past, and in our opinion unjustly. We tried to dis- 
entangle xicdecix from all unnecessary legal threads by attempting to see 
it in relation to the entire teaching of the apostle In Rom. 9 : 4 he mentions 
the fact that Israel under the Old Covenant were in possession of the 
vicbeoiaz, and it is furthermore striking that when he mentions “children of 
God” in his letters, he is almost invariably connecting it with the Old 
Testament. It is also striking that he likes to quote Old Testament passages 
which refer to sonship. Thus he describes believers as the “children of the 
promise”, Rom. 9 : 8, cf. Gen. 21 : 12; Gal. 4 : 28, cf. Isa. 54 : 1. Cf. 
also Rom. 9 : 26 and Hos. 1 : 10. This made us try to see vicbecia in the 
light of the relation in which old Israel stands to the New People of God, 
Gal. 6 : 16. The privilege of sonship which was racial and national among 
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Israél, is now transferred to the New Israel of God, the real sons of 
God, who are living in the fulfilment of the promise of real sonship, 2 Cor. 
6 : 16—18. We discussed the various texts in the Old Testament where 
mention is made of Israel being the son or children of God, and came to 
the conclusion that sonship had always been a privilege extended by God 
to Israel, but cancelled by their own disobediance and sin. In the New 
Testament, however, the promised covenant of Jer. 31 : 31 has come to 
a glorious fulfilment and so also the promise of real sonship. After a discus- 
sin of the Old Testament texts we went to the Apocalyptic, Apocryphal 
and Rabbinic literatures and tried to show what prominence the thought of 
sonship, though predominantly national, enjoyed there. It must have been 
much to the fore in the apostle’s mind before his conversion to Christianity. 
Sonship, the true sonship, was an eschatological ideal of the Judaistic world 
in pre-Christian time as Jubilea 1 : 24 convincingly illustrates and we can 
be sure that St. Paul must have seen in Chrstian sonship the realisation of 
that cherished ideal. 

After a discussion of the various texts in which the apostle used this 
term, namely Rom. 8 : 14—30; 9 : 4—8; Gal. 3 : 26—29; 4 : 1—7, 9, 21—31; 
Eph. 1 : 3—5, we devoted our last chapter to a systematisation of the mate- 
rial gleaned from our discussion. The following headings came under 
discussion: 

1. Sonship in the history of salvation. 

2. Sonship and Christ. 

3. Sonship and the Spirit. These two are indissolulably related to 
each other. The apparent contradiction between Rom. 8 : 14 and 
Gal. 4 : 6 as regards the relation, we tried to solve in the following 
way: in Gal. 4 : 6 we receive the right to be sons of God, procure 
this blessing objectively, while according to Rom. 8 : 14 we live in 
the subjective reality of our sonship which the Spirit actualises to 
each one individually. 

4. Sonship and election. 

5. Sonship as an actual state of existence; some of its aspects: 
a. Freedom, b. Suffering. 

6. The consummation of sonship: 

a. The inheritance. 

b. The glory. 

c. The conformity to the image of Christ. 

d. Christ the Firstborn among many brothers. 

7. The original purpose of creation being explained by the fulfilment 
or consummation of sonship. 


P, A. VERHOEF, Die vraagstuk van die onvervulde voorsegginge in ver- 
band met Jesaja 1—39 (with an English summary). J. H. de Bussy, 
Amsterdam—Kaapstad—Pretoria, 1950 (362 pages). 


All who unimpairedly believe in the Divine authority of Holy Scripture 
are largely concerned with the problem of unfulfilled predictions in the 
Bible. On the part of modern Bible criticism it has been argued, in particu- 
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lar by the famous Leiden scholar Abraham Kuenen, that, on account of 
discrepancies between the terms in which prophetic predictions were expres- 
sed and the actual fulfilment, the prophets had been mistaken in their 
prediction. The same fact on the other hand has adduced Chiliastic writers 
to contend that the majority of prophetic predictions is still awaiting 
fulfilment. The above mentioned dissertation deals with the problem of 
“unfulfilled” predictions. But, as a thorough examination of this problem 
covers a very wide field, the author mainly limits his investigation to the 
first 39 chapters of Isaiah. After an introductory chapter, containing an 
exposition of the problem in general, the inquiry proceeds along two dif- 
ferent lines: the differentiation in the predictions themselves, and the history 
of the fulfilment. First of all then attention is given to special predictions, 
which can be distinguished by their special application and their temporal 
significance. Secondly the investigation is engaged with those predictions 
which were expressed as the result of and with regard to the historical situ- 
ation in the time of the prophet and within the framework of the Old Covenant. 
Separately is dealt with the predictions with regard to Israél and those with 
regard to heathen nations. In this last group from practical and exegetical con- 
siderations the predictions bearing on Assyria are treated in a special chapter, 
divided into so-called “Assurfreundliche’’ and ,,Assurfeindliche”’. Thirdly 
the author passes on to examine those predictions which, in a narrower 
or a broader sense relate to the person and work of the Messiah. Here 
he lays stress upon the fact that these predictions were not fulfilled mecha- 
nically in Christ's advent and work, but that the fulfilment must be seen 
in the light of the continued spiritualisation of the predictions themselves 
and their deeper and at the same time essential meaning. Some features 
of the messianic predictions point to the great End of Christ’s second coming. 
The fourth and last part of the investigation is devoted to the eschatological 
predictions. Here are to be distinguished absolute features pointing to the 
great End, and the symbolical meaning of various predictions against heathen 
nations, foreshadowing the Last Judgment. In a concluding chapter the 
results are summed up and closing remarks presented. Many predictions 
which have been considered by critical scholars as “unfulfilled” in reality 
were fulfilled. In cases where an unmistakable plus is exhibited with regard 
to the concrete historical realisation, this plus is generally the result of 
poetical hyperbole or of the conditional or perspective character of the pre- 
dictions. Moreover it is a definite bias which often determines the exegesis 
and the conclusions of critical scholars. Against the chiliastic writers the 
author extends the following fundamental objections: firstly that their 
method of interpretation fails to appreciate the deeper meaning and wider 
range of many predictions, and secondly that they make absolute the forms 
of the Old Testament dispensation and project them on the dispensation of 
the millennial kingdom. With the chiliasts he acknowledges that many pre- 
dictions also have bearing on the End, but against them he maintains that 
this End is characterized by its absolute and final character. 

He ends up in pointing out that there is need of a way which will lead to 
the unassailable foundation of Scripture as the Word of God, in order that 
we may meditate on God's thoughts and trace His ways with His people 
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(Church) and the world through history in the light of Scripture. Which 
will give reason to worship the unwavering trustworthiness of God in the 
way in which He has fulfilled His threats and promises, and to seek for the 
meaning of His prophetic Word which is also in and for our time as a lamp 
that shines in a dark place (2 Peter I. 19—21). 


In the Faculty of Arts: 


A. BOLHUIS, Vergilius’ vierde ecloga in de Oratio Constantini ad Sanc- 
torum coetum, Ermelo, 1950 (86 pages). 


Capita XIX—XXI of what is generally called the Oratio Constantini ad 
sanctorum coetum contain a Greek translation of the well-known fourth 
Ecloga of Virgil together with a commentary. As these capita are very 
important with a view to the authorship of this Oratio, the question 
has been raised in this dissertation whether the commentary, given on this 
translation of the Virgilian Ecloga, depends on and conforms to the original 
Latin text or the Greek translation. In this thesis, written under the super- 
vision of Prof. Dr A. Sizoo, the author in an introduction discusses the 
Christian interpretation of the fourth Ecloga in the first four centuries A. D. 
Then he points the text of the three chapters as given by I. A. Heikel in his 
edition of the Works of Eusebius; some little alterations he justifies in his 
commentary which fills the main part of the book. In the end the author 
concludes that the answer to the question whether the commentary is or is 
not dependent on the Greek translation, must be in the affirmative i.e.: 
the commentary depends on and confirms to the Greek translation. 


J. H. KOOPMANS, Augustinus’ briefwisseling met Dioscorus, Amsterdam 
1949 (278 pages). 


This thesis for the degree of doctor of literature and philosophy, written 
under supervision of Prof. Dr A. Sizoo, deals with St. Augustine’s corres- 
pondence with Dioscorus (Ep. 117 and 118). The Latin text that is given, is 
based on Goldbacher’s edition, but several of his emendations against the 
authority of the manuscripts have been eliminated. A Dutch translation has 
been added. In his introduction the author discusses the data concerning 
Dioscorus and his brother Zenobius and the date of the correspondence. 
The greatest part of the book contains the extensive commentary on St. 
Augustine's epistle. Dr Koopmans’ conclusion is, that the letter as a whole 
is a survey of his main thoughts and that one can read between the lines 
his usually rather neutral appreciation of classical culture and education. 
They are acceptable if they are used for Truth’s sake. Because of St. Augus- 
tine’s pedagogical purposes his attitude is one-sided, but much more than 
at first could be expected he likes to show his knowledge about a great 
variety of scientific subjects. As a christian ,,teacher” his method is very 
enquisite and well-considered; especially conspicuous is his ability in adop- 
ting his style to the character of his addressee and the subjects treated. 
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D. C. MULDER, Openbaring en rede in de Islamietische filosofie van Alfa- 
bari tot Ibn Rusd, 1949. ; 


(Revelation and Reason in the Islamitic philosophy from Alfabari to 
Ibn Rusd). 


W. SCHUYL, Delinquente Jongens. Een analyse van 1800 dossiers uit het 
archief van het Rijksopvoedingsgesticht ,,De Kruisberg’”, 1950. 
(Delinquent boys. An analysis of 1800 dossiers of the Home Office 
School “De Kruisberg” at Doetinchem). 

The aim of this thesis is to find out the relations between the misconduct 
of boys and their qualities and the social surroundings from which they have 
sprung. 

A. The average age at the time when they were taken in, was 17 years 
and one month. 

In the case of 44 % the period between the noting of the first misbehaviour 
and the time of admission was longer than 5 years. 

B. 58% of the boys were feeble minded and only 12 % were normal. 

C. The great majority of the boys came of families of low social 
standard. 

D. There was something wrong in the milieu of 74% of the boys: 
excessive drinking, sexual misbehaviour, etc. 

E. Conclusion: 

a. to have any chance of succes, re-education should be taken at hand 
at an as early age as possible; : 

b. it should be borne in mind, that at least half of the boys have limited 
intellectual faculties; 

c. an efficient training of the staff charged with the re-education should 
be seen to; 

d. re-education founded on a special religious view of life is to be pre- 
ferred to education at an undenominational Home Office School. 


M. C. SMIT, De verhouding van Christendom en historie in de huidige 
Rooms-katholieke geschiedbeschouwing, Kampen, Kok, 1950 (220 blz.). 
(The relation of Christianity and history in the present-day Roman- 
Catholic conception of history). With a summary in French. 


Anyone who compares Catholic thought of the end of the nineteenth 
century with that of the last few decades will be struck by the important 
mutually interrelated differences. 

In the first place there is the change over from interest in the abstract 
essence of things to concrete dynamic reality. And in that reality we meet 
with both history and religion. In the second place we observe the emphasis 
laid on the close connection between the natural and the supernatural. One 
no longer sees nature as a passive substratum but as a positive ontological 
tendency towards grace. 

It will therefore at once be clear that the present-day Roman-Catholic 
conception of history exhibits a predominantly religious pattern, or, expres- 
sed more accurately is definitely Christocentric. For the theology of history 
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has experienced the reorientation of dogmatic and moral theology: as in the 
last two, so in the first, Christology is the central theme and not, as for- 
merly was the case, the providence of God. In so far as this doctrine still 
plays a part in the conception of history it continues to be dominated by 
the tension between the natural course of events indirectly operated by 
God and the direct intervention of God in history. 

It is therefore not only the fact of western culture growing more worldly, 
but its own inward development which confronts the present-day Roman- 
Catholic way of thinking with the problem of the relationship between 
Christianity and history. Many theories have been propounded on this 
subject in recent years, but so far it has not been found possible to find a 
solution, since none of them recognizes the absolutely central character of 
religion as a tendency or apostasy of the whole temporary reality towards or 
from God as its origin and end. The Roman-Catholic conception of history 
continues, as in the past, to be oriented on the schema of nature and grace. 
This emerges more clearly in the one school of thought than in the other; 
consequently, for instance, Oskar Bauhofer is unable to understand the 
relation of history to Christianity in any but an antithetical sense, and 
A. Delp not otherwise than in an extrinsic sense. 

As against this the road which the well-known historico-philosopher, Mari- 
tain, desires to follow seems to be full of promise; he anticipates a new 
form of Christianity no longer one in which the temporal is only a means 
to the sacral. But here too the polar tension between nature and grace 
appears to exclude an integral Christian conception of history. For, accor- 
ding to Maritain, Christianity will as such not be able to enter into the 
temporal, since it is of a supernatural nature and thus transcends all culture. 
A civilisation can only be bound up with Christianity because Christian 
values are taken into it in a transposed, a ,,translated’”’ form. 

Finally attention must be drawn to the so-called Incarnation theology, 
which understands progress in the profane domain within the Christian 
world to be a prolongation of the unity of the Divine and the human in 
the Incarnation. The objection to this theory, however, is that the full 
original significance of the Incarnation is devalued. 

The problem of the relationship of Christianity and history has still three 
other actual aspects, viz: 

1. Many Roman-Catholic thinkers of recent times consider that not only 
the notion of universal history but also the concept of progress is to be 
attributed to Christianity and that, therefore, the conception of history 
could only originate on Christian soil. Pagan thought knew only a cyclic 
evolution of the individual cultures, but not the progress of total history 
towards an ultimate end. This interpretation of Greek thought is erroneous, 
as it did know the idea of progress, but limited it to each individual culture, 
since it lacked the conception of universal history. 

2. Roman Catholicism does recignize a Christian theology of history, 
but not, however, a Christian philosophy of history in the strict sense of 
the word. True, important attempts have been made, by Maritain among 
others, to arrive at this, but the idea of the autonomy of philosophy stands 
in the way of an integral Christian philosophy, because anyone who in any 
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way whatever were to introduce the supernatural in his originality would, 
according to Roman-Catholic ideas, be admitting what, to it, is an absolutely 
alien element. 

3. A Christian science of philosophy is viewed as possible and even 
necessary by Roman Catholics: non-Christian science is able to determine 
the facts, but the Christian historian is better equipped and more competent 
to judge of the supernatural factors in history and also of the periods in 
which Christianity exercised a predominant influence on history. Non- 
Christian science will e.g. reduce the church and miracles to natural pheno- 
mena and not recognise them in their true character. It will also be inclined 
to overestimate non-supernatural factors. 

The book, whose contents is summarized above, is the thesis, with 
wich the author attained a doctorate for history at the Free University. 
It is a lucid review and interpretation of present-day Roman-Catholic con- 
ceptions, and as such a valuable contribution to the christian understanding 
of history in general. 


Lig ag oo WIJNGAARDEN, Hoofdproblemen der volwassenheid, 1950. 


(Important problems of adolescence). 
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DIE ETHIK CALVINS 


Die Erscheinung eines Buches iiber 
Calvin und seine Anschauungen 
kann man in den letzten Jahren nicht 
gerade als eine Seltenheit bezeich- 
nen. Die Literatur in Beziehung zu 
diesem Reformator erfahrt eine ste- 
tige Ausbreitung. Und mitunter gibt 
es sogar ausgezeichnete Biicher, die 
sich mit diesem Gegenstand beschaf- 
tigen. So ist es heute allerdings keine 
leichte Aufgabe iiber die samtlichen 
Werke, die in verschiedenen Spra- 
chen tiber Calvin erscheinen, auf dem 
Laufenden zu bleiben und damit 
recht vertraut zu werden. 

Es wiirde jedoch sehr schade sein, 
wenn das jiingste Buch von Kolfhaus 
iiber Calvins Ethik1) jemands Auf- 
merksamkeit entging. Ich médchte 
darauf deshalb die Leser nachdriick- 
lich aufmerksam machen. Es gehért 
zu den Werken, welche mehr als ge- 
wohntes Interesse verdienen, sowohl 
seines Umfangs als seines gediege- 
nen Inhalts halber. 

Ohne Zweifel ist eine Bespre- 
chung in dieser Zeitschrift, die sich 
ein bestimmtes Ziel gesetzt hat, wie 
auch in dieser Rubrik, welche nur 
gedffnet ist fiir Werke mit ausge- 
sprochenen Qualitéten, fiir védllig 
angebracht zu halten. 

Der Verfasser, der vor kurzem 
das achtzigjahrige Alter erreichte, 
ist ein Schiiler des bekannten Pro- 
fessors fiir reformierte Theologie in 


Erlangen, E. F. Karl Miiller, dem das 
Buch gewidmet ist, und ein Freund 
des verdienten Reformationsfor- 
schers August Lang. Selbst hat er 
sich als langjahriger Schriftleiter der 
Reformierten Kirchenzeitung  ver- 
dient gemacht. Schon  frihzeitig 
wurde die Herausgabe dieses Blattes 
vom Hitler-regime eingestellt. Kolf- 
haus hatte von Anfang an einen star- 
ken und grundsatzlichen Widerwillen 
gegen den Nationalsozialismus. In 
den vergangenen Jahren hat er sich 
nun mit Fleisz und auszerordent- 
licher Hingabe auf das Studium Cal- 
vins geworfen. Die Friichte dieses 
Studiums hat er nicht bei sich selbst 
zuriickgelegt, sondern in einigen Bi- 
chern uns ver6ffentlicht. In 1939 er- 
schien als dritter Band der ,,Beitrage 
zur Geschichte und Lehre der Refor- 
mierten Kirche’: Christusgemein- 
schaft bei Johannes Calvin, und in 
1941 als fiinfter Band in derselben 
Reihe: Die Seelsorge Johannes Cal- 
vins. Beide Biicher seien hier mit An- 
erkennung erwahnt. Das dritte Buch 
iiber die Ethik Calvins, das wir jetzt 
erhalten, iibertrifft jedoch meines Be- 
diinkens die beiden andern und musz 
als eine Hochleistung des greisen 
Schriftstellers geriihmt werden. 
Damit will ich das Buch nicht als 
eine Arbeit ohne Makel bezeichnen. 
In einigen Stiicken gibt es Anlasz 
zur Kritik. Man erlaube mir diese 


1) W. Kolfhaus, Vom Christlichen Leben nach Johannes Calvin. Buch- 
handlung des Erziehungsvereins Neukirchen Kreis Moers, 1949. Siebter Band 
der ,,Beitrage zur Geschichte und Lehre der Reformierten Kirche” (565 SBo 
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Kritik vorauszuschicken. Es ist sehr 
zu bedauern, dasz kein Register da 
ist. Dieser Mangel wird nicht ersetzt 
durch ein ausfiihrliches Inhaltsver- 
zeichnis. Ein Namenregister und ein 
Verzeichnis der aus Calvin geschdpf- 
ten Stellen hatten wir notwendig ge- 
braucht. 

Auch eine kurze Bibliographie 
ware erwiinscht gewesen. Der Ver- 
fasser hat meistens unterlassen die 
angefiihrten Werke in den Fusznoten 
mit genauer Angabe des Jahres, 
Ortes und Verlags zu verzeichnen. 
Fiir den Fachmann gibt das keine 
Schwierigkeiten. Er wird ohne wei- 
tere Auskunft die Werke ausfindig 
machen kénnen. Aber wer in der Li- 
teratur nicht hinreichend beschlagen 
ist, findet sich demzufolge in unn6- 
tige Nachforschungen verwickelt. 

Wenn Slotemaker de Bruine der 
letzte Biograph des Reformators ge- 
nannt wird (S. 509), stellt es sich 
heraus, dasz Kolfhaus nicht genau 
unterrichtet ist. Nach 1934, dem 
Jahre der Verdffentlichung dieser 
Biographie, sind noch einige Werke 
erschienen. Ich erwahne J. D. Benoit 
(1934, 71948), R. Freschi (2 vol. 
1934), J. Mackinnon (1936), G. 
Gloede (1938), R. W. Miles (1939), 
U. Gutersohn (1945), A. T. Davies 
(1946) und A. Omodeo (1947). 

Hier und da begegnet man einer 
Unebenheit. Gewohnlich sind die Zi- 
tate aus fremden Sprachen, welche 
in groszer Zahl vorkommen, ins 
Deutsche iibersetzt. Bisweilen wird 
jedoch von diesem Gebrauch ohne 
dasz ein triftiger Grund aufzuweisen 
ist, abgewichen. Anfihrungszeichen 
fehlen Sfters. Im Titel des fiinften 
Kapitels hat das Inhaltsverzeichnis 
das Wort ,,Wirklichkeit’’ ersetzt 
durch ,,Méglichkeit”, was eben nicht 
dasselbe ist. Und so kénnte ich noch 
einige Bemerkungen machen. 
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Allzumal sind es aber, wie man 
sieht, nur Kleinigkeiten. Es ist nicht 
notig mich weiter dariiber auszulas- 
sen. Ich ziehe es vor zu betonen, dasz 
wir hier ein Werk mit ausgezeichne- 
ten Qualitéten erhalten. Kolfhaus 
gibt eine wohldokumentierte und in 
jeder Hinsicht deutliche Erérterung 
der Ethik Calvins. 

Nach einer kurzen Einleitung ver- 
teilt er auf iibersichtlicher Weise und 
in einer gutproportionierter Form 
den Stoff in zehn Kapitel. Die Ueber- 
schrifte sind folgende: I. Der 
Mensch, der zum christlichen Leben 
aufgerufen ist; II. Der wahre Glau- 
be; III. Das Gesetz Gottes; IV. Das 
Leben des Christen in der Busze; 
V. Wodurch das christliche Leben 
Wirklichkeit wird; VI. Wie das aus 
Christus bzw. dem Wort Gottes 
flieszende christliche Leben sich of- 
fenbart; VII. Das Leben des Christen 
in der Gesellschaft; VIII. Das christ- 
liche Leben nur méglich in stetem 
Kampf; IX. Die Motive des christ- 
lichen Lebens; X. Das Leben des 
Christen im Angesicht des Todes und 
der Auferstehung. 

Die vornehmsten Verdienste der 
griindlichen Erérterung méchte ich 
etwas naher angeben. Das Werk 
stiitzt sich, wie man doch als eine un- 
bedingte Forderung fiir ein derarti- 
ges Werk nicht anders stellen kann, 
auf eine gediegene Kenntnis der 
Schriften Calvins. Nicht nur der be- 
kannte Abschnitt im dritten Buch der 
Institutio, der es mit dem Problem 
der Ethik besonders zu tun hat, und 
die iibrigen einschlagigen Abschnitte 
in diesem Hauptwerke Calvins wer- 
den aufs Tapet gebracht. Es zeigt 
sich, dasz Kolfhaus gleichfalls Be- 
scheid weisz in den Kommentaren 
und anderen Schriften Calvins. 
Selbst die von Riickert verdffentlich- 
ten Predigten iiber das zweite Buch 
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Samuelis hat er dabei nicht vernach- 
lassigt. Gutangebrachte Zitate die 
Fiille findet man in allen Kapiteln 
ausgestreuet. Mit dieser umfassen- 
den Quellenkenntnis ausgeriistet, ist 
der Verfasser imstande allerlei land- 
laufigen Irrtiimer hinsichtlich Calvins 
Anschauungen auf iiberzeugender 
Weise zu beseitigen. 

Bei dieser Besprechung und Kritik 
kommt ihm seine Kenntnis der Cal- 
vin-Literatur nich wenig zustatten. 
Das ganze Buch hindurch lassen die 
Spuren dieser Vertrautheit mit der 
Literatur sich bemerken. Nirgends 
hat Kolfhaus gezdgert sich mit ent- 
gegengesetzten Auffassungen ausein- 
anderzusetzen. Aber auch fast nie 
hat er vergessen seine Uebereinstim- 
mung mit andern Forschern, die schon 
frither dieselbe Auffassung als die 
seinige dargetan hatten, zu gestehen. 
Was er selbst diesbeziiglich in der 
Einleitung behauptet, sind nicht blosz 
sch6ne Redensarten. Im Kérper des 
Buches findet man hingegen das 
iiberall in den konkreten Ausein- 
andersetzungen glanzend bestatigt. 

Natiirlich hatte Kolfhaus dabei be- 
sonders zu schaffen mit den zu- 
sammenhangenden Darstellungen der 
Ethik Calvins. Das sind P. Lobstein 
(1877), E. Doumergue (1910) und 
G. Harkness (1931). Immer wieder 
sieht er sich nun veranlasst die Be- 
hauptungen Lobsteins und Harkness 
zu bestreiten. Diese beiden Manner 
haben Calvin mehrmals nicht hin- 
reichend verstanden oder auch misz- 
verstanden*). Namentlich Lobstein 
musz kiinftig als eine vdllig veraltete 
und ungeniigende Darstellung be- 
trachtet werden. 

Polemik ist fiir Kolfhaus aber bei 
weitem nicht die Hauptsache. Vor 
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allem beabsichtigt er eine méglichst 
getreue Darstellung der reformato- 
tischen Gedanken. Calvin steht da- 
bei natiirlich im Mittelpunkt. Aber 
es ist keineswegs so, dasz er an und 
fiir sich behandelt wird. Der Zusam- 
menhang mit den andern Reformato- 
ren wird nicht auszer Betracht ge- 
lassen. Ein ganz besonderes Ver- 
dienst des Verfassers ist es, dasz er 
sich immer wieder bemiiht die we- 
sentliche Uebereinstimmung zwischen 
Luther und Calvin darzulegen (S. 82, 
165$f> 209, 92375) 2232-3590) rose 
u.s.w.). Er stiitzt sich dabei nicht 
auf eigne Quellenforschung, sondern 
auf Angaben in der neueren Litera- 
tur iiber Luther, die in den Fusznoten 
erwahnt wird. Soweit ich urteilen 
kann, hat er darin recht. Es liegt 
kein Anlasz vor die vorgebrachten 
Darstellungen irgendwie zu bean- 
standen. 

Ein wichtiger Faktor kommt noch 
dazu. Kolfhaus fiihlt sich nahe ver- 
wandt mit den Reformatoren und 
ihren Anschauungen. Persénlich teilt 
er vollig den religissen Standpunkt 
Calvins. Seine Forschung und Dar- 
stellung haben sich nicht nur als Ziel 
gestellt, den Beweis der historischen 
Richtigkeit zu liefern. Sie wollen je- 
doch zugleich darlegen, dasz die 
Ethik Calvins auch noch am heutigen 
Tage ernste Beachtung verdient. Wir 
lesen in der Einleitung die folgenden 
Satze: ,,Unsere Arbeit geschieht mit 
dem Wiinsch, ein wenig beizutragen 
zur genaueren Kenntnis des Genfer 
Reformators, und in der Hoffnung, 
in einer Zeit der Selbstvernichtung 
aller Kultur und Ethik denen eine 
Hilfe zu bieten, die ahnen oder be- 
griffen haben, dasz das Bekenntnis 
zu Christus als dem Herrn sowohl 


*) Beispielsweise sei fiir Lobstein hingewiesen auf S. 94f., 144, 184, 284, 


und fur Harkness auf S. 152 f., 523. 
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unser persOnliches Dasein wie unser 
Dasein als Glieder der Familie, der 
Kirche und des Volkes umfaszt und 
grundsatzlich bedingt, dasz es uns 
meistern will und heraustreibt aus 
jeder Haltung ruhigen Betrachtens, 
dasz es mit dem Trost gegen Siinde 
und Tod auch neue sittliche Subjekte 
schafft und damit eine neue Welt... 
Mit dem Ende eines in Sicherheit 
verkommenen Zeitalters ist auch die 
Frage nach neuer Gestaltung des 
Lebens erwacht. Die Frage stellt 
sich vor allem den Christusbeken- 
nern: Wissen wir noch, was es 
heiszt, christlich zu leben? Nicht den 
Versuch wiinschen wir zu wieder- 
holen, in vergangene Zeiten zu fliich- 
ten, sondern wir méchten durch den 
Genfer Reformator Hilfe empfangen 
zu einer neuen Besinnung auf das 
Wesen unseres Glaubens und Le- 
bens.’ Dank dieser Anlage besitzt 
das Buch einen ausgesprochen aktu- 
ellen Charakter. 

Endlich erwahne ich noch die Zi- 
tate aus Klassikern und modernen 
Schriftstellern, womit Kolfhaus seine 
Auseinandersetzungen gewiirzt hat. 
Die Lebendigkeit und die Aktualitat 
der Darstellung werden dadurch un- 
willkiirlich gefdérdert. Die Frage 
drangt sich aber auf, ob diese Zitate 
wohl immer dem eigentlichen Gegen- 
stand angemessen sind. Bisweilen 
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sind sie nicht geeignet die Erérterung 
zu bekraftigen. Eher ist demzufolge 
eine Abschwachung derselben zu be- 
fiirchten. Kann man z. B. wirklich 
sagen, dasz Bismarck den Geist der 
Reformation recht verstanden hat 
(S: 343)? 

Kolfhaus nimmt auf das entschie- 
denste Stellung zu den Streitfragen, 
die in Deutschland so viel Unheil 
verursacht haben. Er handelt iiber die 
geistliche Gemeinschaft, die wir in 
Christus haben und die heriiberreicht 
iiber alle Grenzen des Volker. In 
diesem Zusammenhang heiszt es 
dann: ,,Recht und Verantwortung in 
der Kirche diirfen sich niemals wie 
z. B. bei den ,,Deutschen Christen” 
unserer Tage nach politischen oder 
rassischen Gesichtspunkten bestim~- 
men. Ein ,,Arierparagraph” in der 
Kirche ist geradezu eine Ungeheuer- 
lichkeit, eine direkte Verleugnung des 
Heiligen Geistes. Die Gemeinschaft 
des Glaubens iiberbriickt die Tren- 
nung durch Rasse oder raumliche 
Entfernung” (S. 343). 

Kurz, dieses ausgezeichnete Werk 
iiber Calvins Ethik verdient in brei- 
ten Kreisen Beachtung. Zuverlassig- 
keit und Aktualitat sind ganz beson- 
ders seine empfehlenswerten Eigen- 
tiimlichkeiten. 


D. NAUTA. 


HISTORY OF SPECIAL REVELATION 


Since Gabler (1787) the name of 
“Biblical Theology” has come into 
use to indicate a part of theological 
reflection with regard to the divine 
ideas disclosed in Holy Scripture. 
This name however is subject to 
serious objections, as has been ela- 
borately set forth by Dr A. Kuyper 
Sr in his Encyclopaedia of Sacred 
Theology (vol. III, p. 166 ff.). The 
name suggests either that the human 
authors of the Bible were theologi- 
ans who developed particular theo- 
logical ideas in their writings, which 
is contrary to the character of Scrip- 
ture as the divine book which pre- 
sents the revelation of God, — or 
that the Bible as a whole presents a 
theological system, which is contrary 
to the facts as a consistent termino- 
logy is entirely lacking in Scripture. 
Moreover, the revelation of God is 
presented in the Bible in the symbolic- 
aesthetic language of the East, and 
theology commences when our Wes- 
tern consciousness endeavours to re- 
produce this revelation in dialectical 
clearness. Geerhardus Vos in his 
“Biblical Theology’ adds other ob- 
jections. He underscores what Kuy- 
per has remarked already that all 
Theology is supposed to be Biblical, 
and that it therefore is erroneous 
to preempt the predicate “Biblical” 
for a single discipline. And, if it be 
answered that the term “Biblical” 
merely is used to denote a peculiar 
method, viz. that of reproducing the 
truth in its original Biblical form 
without subsequent transformation, 


he replies that, on the one hand, this 
casts a reflection on other theologi- 
cal disciplines as though they were 
guilty of manipulating the Biblical 
truth, and that, on the other hand, 
Biblical Theology claims too much for 
itself as it pretends to reproduce the 
Scriptural material without any trans- 
formation. Furthermore, he objects 
to the name “Biblical Theology” as 
being incongruous and ill-adjusted to 
the rest of theological nomenclature: 
generally the main branches of theo- 
logy are indicated by prefixing an 
adjective ending in “-al” to the noun 
“Theology” (Exegetical, Historical, 
Systematical and Practical Theolo- 
gy) — as is known Dr Kuyper in his 
Encyclopaedia prefers another no- 
menclature — so the name “Biblical 
Theology” would suggest a fifth next 
to the four main departments, and 
would represent as a coordination 
what in reality is a subordination. 
Kuyper and Vos therefore prefer 
the name History of Revelation, or 
more exactly as Vos puts it: History 
of Special Revelation. 

Reformed theology until now has 
not devoted extraordinary attention 
to this History of Special Revelation. 
In his inaugural address Tijkentering 
in de Oud-Testamentische weten- 
schap (The turn of the tide in Old 
Testament scholarship) in the year 
1920 the present writer stressed the 
necessity of studying this branch of 
Theology, and he spent a consider- 
able portion of his time in this field; 
from which a series of lengthy mono- 
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graphs originated on various themes. 
Before he took the chair of Old Tes- 
tament in the Free University he had 
published a work on the prophets 
(De profeten des Ouden Verbonds, 
1918). This was followed by a book 
on the divine revelation in chs I—III 
of Genesis (De Goddelijke Open- 
baring in de eerste drie hoofdstukken 
van Genesis, 1932), on the restora- 
tion of Israel according to the Old 
Testament (Het herstel van Israél 
volgens het Oude Testament, 1933), 
and on the covenant of God (Het 
Verbond Gods, 1939). A brief sur- 
vey of the entire Old Testament His- 
tory of Special Revelation was pu- 
blished by him in the Bible Hand- 
book in 1935 (Geschiedenis van de 
Oud-Testamentische | Godsopenba- 
ring), comprising only 36 pages. An 
extensive work was published on the 
prophetic revelation by the Old Tes- 
tament scholar of the Theological 
Academy of Kampen Dr J. Ridder- 
bos entitled Het Godswoord der Pro- 
feten (four volumes, 1930—1941). 
Whereas De Profeten des Ouden 
Verbonds limited its inquiry to the 
formal side of prophecy (what is a 
prophet? how did the profet receive 
the divine revelation? and how did 
he promulgate the received revela- 
tion?), Ridderbos in his excellent 
manual expounded the contents of 
prophetic revelation. Concerning the 
New Testament we can point to a 
couple of shorter monographs from 
the hand of Prof. Dr F. W. Gros- 
heide, in the chair of New Testa- 
ment of the Free University: De een- 
heid der Nieuw-Testamentische 
Gods-openbaring, 1918 (The unity 
of the New Testament divine Reve- 
lation), and particularly De geschie- 
denis der Nieuw-Testamentische 
Godsopenbaring, 1925 (The History 
of New Testament Divine Reve- 
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lation). A complete and all-embra- 
cing History of Special Revelation 
has however not been published 
from the side of Reformed Theolo- 
gy. In this respect Reformed theolo- 
gians have been forestalled by the 
Roman Catholics: in 1919 a Roman 
Catholic book appeared written by 
F. Feldmann, Geschichte der Offen- 
barung des Alten Testaments bis zum 
Babylonischen Exil (History of 
Old Testament Revelation until the 
Babylonian Exile); in 1930 an im- 
proved and augmented edition ap- 
peared; and that the augmentation 
was not of trifling importance can be 
seen from the number of pages which 
rose from 146 to nearly 250. 

But now recently in an excellent 
manner there has been made up for 
arrears. The year 1948 brought us 
the publication of Geerhardus Vos, 
Biblical Theology, Old and New 
Testaments. This is the first and 
unique complete history of special 
Revelation as contained in the entire 
Bible, and the publication of such a 
work must be noted as a fact of the 
greatest importance. Originally it 
was the class-notes of Professor 
Vos, edited in stenciled form by the 
Theological Seminary of the Refor- 
med Episcopal Church, Philadelphia; 
and these have been published now 
as a book by one of the author’s 
sons, the Rev. Johannes Vos. The son 
has thoroughly revised, annotated 
and indexed the work of his father. 
Some portions were simplified, others 
enlarged; and in accomplishing this 
work he had access to the private 
files of his father, for 40 years a 
member of the faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, where he held 
the chair of Biblical Theology. We 
wish to call the particular attention 
of all our readers to this fine per- 
formance, and therefore we deem it 
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necessary to present a survey of the 
contents. 

First of all however we should 
like to start with a critical remark. As 
can be seen from what we have 
said before, Geerhardus Vos fully 
agrees with the objections which 
exist against the name “Biblical The- 
ology’. We greatly deplore there- 
fore that he has not taken the bold 
step to abandon this name. He 
explicitly states that he prefers the 
name “History of Special Revelati- 
on” — why then did he not employ 
this name? He says himself: “It ex- 
presses with precision and in an un- 
invidious manner what our science 
aims to be.” Why then not entitle 
his book with this name? The reason 
why he does not do so, he argues, 
is that “it is difficult to change a 
name which has the sanction of 
usage”. This argument is not convin- 
cing. In any case it would not have 
been impossible to use a new name 
which had the advantage of making 
clear what the author had in mind, 
and which in no way was liable to 
misunderstanding. 

Now in reviewing the book it is 
necessary to remark that it deals as 
well with the formal as with the 
material side of the Special Revela- 
tion, although generally the largest 
stress is laid upon the material side. 
In the pre-patriarchal period hardly 
anything is said with respect to the 
form of the divine revelation; but in 
the period of the patriarchs he deals 
e.g. with the extraordinarily re- 
markable phenomenon of theophany 
and with the appearance of the 
mal’'akh Yahweh; concerning the 
prophetic revelation he dwells at 
some length upon the place of pro- 
phecy in the Old Testament, the 
names by which the prophets are in- 
dicated, the mode of propetic reve- 
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lation, the communication of the re- 
velation received by the prophets 
through word, writing and symbolic 
actions, the miracles. A separate 
chapter is also devoted to the history 
of prophetism, and critical theories 
are put to the test. 

The design of the work is thus 
that it has been divided into three 
parts: the Mosaic epoch of Revela- 
tion, the prophetic epoch of Revela- 
tion, and Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament. In the first part two 
introductory chapters lead the way: 
one dealing with nature and method 
of Biblical Theology, and the other 
mapping out the field of Revelation. 
A third chapter has to do with the 
content of pre-redemptive special 
Revelation, the divine Revelation in 
Paradise before the promise of Gen. 
III. 16. The fourth chapter discusses 
the content of the first redemptive 
Revelation: Gen. III. 16 ff. The fifth 
is devoted to the Noachian Revela- 
tion and the development leading up 
to it, the sixth to the period between 
Noah and the great patriarchs, the 
seventh to the Revelation in the pa- 
triarchal period, whilst the eight and 
last draws the outlines of Revelation 
in the period of Moses, shortly pic- 
turing the place of Moses in the or- 
ganism of O. T. Revelation and the 
form of Revelation in the Mosaic 
period, but mainly engaged in ex- 
pounding the content of Mosaic Re- 
velation, comprising the redemption 
from Egypt, the covenant between 
the Lord and Israel, the Decalogue 
and the ritual laws. To insert again 
a criticism: Is it fully justified to 
assign everything which precedes in 
our Bible the time of Moses to the 
Mosaic epoch of Revelation? Would 
it not have been better to devote a 
separate part to the pre-Mosaic Re- 
velation ? 
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The second part treating the pro- 
phetic epoch of Revelation is divided 
into six chapters, of which chs I—V 
deal with subjects pertaining to the 
formal side of prophecy: ch. I with 
the place of prophecy in the Old 
Testament, ch. II with the concep- 
tion of a prophet: names and ety- 
mologies, ch. III with the history of 
prophetism and critical theories, ch. 
IV with the mode of reception of 
the prophetic revelation (the author 
here is not absolutely decisive in his 
judgment, whether verbal revelation 
took place by external or internal 
speech, but seems inclined to a cer- 
tain preference of internal speech — 
the reviewer in this case would like 
to point to his own exposition in 
De profeten des Ouden Verbonds 
pp. 50—54); and ch. V discusses the 
mode of communication of the pro- 
phecy: the natural form for deliver- 
ing the divine message would be 
that of reproductive speech, but the 
prophets must have likewise done 
considerable work in writing their 
prophecies; he does not enlarge upon 
the symbolic actions only briefly 
mentions the few difficult cases 
which might raise doubt as to the 
possibility of their having been actu- 
ally carried out (Jer. XIII. 1—7, 
Ezek. III. 26, Hos. I. 3; it is some- 
what astonishing to find Is. XX. 3 
mentioned in this same connection); 
finally a section is devoted to the 
miracles of the prophets. The sixth 
and largest chapter is concerned 
with the content of prophetic Reve- 
lation; it comprises no less than 65 
pages, whereas the other five chap- 
ters together number only 44 pages. 
The subject is divided into the fol- 
lowing subdivisions: A the nature and 
attributes of Jehovah (the writer un- 
fortunately uses this form of the Di- 
vine Name in accordance with the 
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American Revised or Standard Ver- 
sion), B the bond between Jehovah 
and Israel, C the rupture of the bond: 
the sin of Israel, D the restoration 
of the bond, the prophetic eschatolo- 
gy (in this subdivision the author does 
not express a definite opinion as to 
the question of Israel’s national res- 
toration, but he seems to point in the 
direction of a spiritual fulfilment of 
the prophecy, the gentiles having 
been organically incorporated into 
the covenant of Israel, p. 315). 

The third part deals with the New 
Testament Revelation. This includes 
five chapters. The first presents a 
survey of the structure of New Tes- 
tament Revelation. Then the follow- 
ing subjects are discussed: the reve- 
lation connected with the nativity 
of Christ (ch. II), the revelation 
connected with John the Baptist (ch. 
III), the revelation in the probation 
of Jesus (ch. IV, an elaborate and 
fine piece of work; the author 
prefers the term “probation” instead 
of “temptation”’), the revelation of 
Jesus’ public ministry (ch. V, sub- 
divided into the following sections: 
A the various aspects of Christ’s re- 
vealing function, B the question of 
development, C the method of Jesus’ 
teaching, D Jesus’ attitude toward 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
E Jesus’ doctrine of God, F Jesus’ 
teaching on the Kingdom of God, 
the most extensive section, first 
answering the formal questions, and 
then going into the essence of the 
Kingdom). 

It is a pleasure to call widespread 
attention to this important book. It 
is a fact of paramount significance 
that such a complete and masterly 
treatment of the History of Revela- 
tion in the Scripture has been pu- 
blished from Reformed quarters. It 
may be hoped that it will meet with 
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a cordial welcome on the part of all 
who hold firm to the belief in the 
Bible as the infallible, authoritative 
Word of God, the divine book 
wherein the Lord Almighty presents 
His Revelation to mankind. 

In concluding the present writer 
ventures to present to the judgment 
of the readers his own scheme for a 
' History of Old Testament Reve- 
lation as set forth in his abovemen- 
tioned survey in the Bible Handbook. 
I Formal part: a in what manner God 
has revealed Himself as Creator, 
b character of the Divine Revelation 
in the state of integrity, c mode of 
the Divine Revelation after the Fall 
until the period of the patriarchs, 
d mode of the Divine Revelation to 
the patriarchs, e mode of the Divine 
Revelation to Moses, / mode of the 
Divine Revelation in the post-Mosaic 
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period up to the prophets, g prophe- 
cy, h poetry and wisdom. II Material 
part: A Universalist period: a the 
Revelation of God as Creator and 
Legislator, b the Revelation of God 
as Judge and Redeemer, c the Divine 
Revelation in and after the Deluge; 
B Particularist period: a the Divine 
Revelation to the patriarchs, b the 
Divine Revelation through Moses, 
c the Divine Revelation in the period 
of the Judges, of David and Solo- 
mon, d the Divine Revelation to 
Amos and Hosea, e the Divine Reve- 
lation to Micah and Isaiah, f the Di- 
vine Revelation to Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel, g the Divine Revelation to Da- 
niel, h the Divine Revelation in and 
after the return from Exile, i the 
Divine Revelation with respect to 
the Spirit of God. 

G. CH. AALDERS. 
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